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Monthly Summary. 





A CORRESPONDENCE has taken place be- 
tween the British, Portuguese, and Bra- 
zilian Governments, the result of which is 
that Brazil accepts the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government of February last, 
and diplomatic relations will be very 
shortly re-established. This happy recon- 
ciliation is in a great degree owing to the 
mediation of the Portuguese Government, 
and the persevering friendly efforts of 
Count Lavradio, the Minister of His 
Majesty the King of Portugal at the Court 
of St. James’s. 

The Gazette of the 19th ultimo gives a 
despatch from Captain Bowden, of H.M.S. 
Wasp, narrating particulars of the capture 
of an Arab slaver-dhow off Zanzibar, with 
283 slaves on board .* 

The Freedmen’s Aid Society, President, 
Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart., M.P., has issued 
the first number of a new monthly period- 
ical called The Freedmen. 

Brazit.—On the 17th of May, two im- 
portant propositions were submitted to the 
Senate ; one by Viscount de Jequitinhona, 
Senator for Bahia, the other by M. Sil- 
veira da Motta, ‘Senator for the province 
of Gozas. The latter demands the pro- 
hibition of slave-holding in Brazil by 
foreigners, and, it is said, is likely to be 
decreed. He also gave notice that next 
year he should make a motion to interdict 
the possession of slaves by the State, and 
by any religious order. The Viscount’s 
proposals are, that all the slaves in the 





* Vide page 202. 





army be freed; that slaves captured 
after flight, and not claimed by their 
masters, should be exempt from sale ; that 
any coloured woman, being the concubine 
of a Brazilian, should be entitled to free- 
dom. Lastly, and with a view to progres- 
sive emancipation, he demands the pro- 
hibition of the right of bequeathing slaves ; 
that all slaves belonging to a master dying 
intestate shall be held to be free; that, in 
ten years, to date from the promulgation 
of the law, every slave aged 25 shall be 
free, and that in 1880 Slavery shall be 
entirely abolished, that is, in fifteen years. 

Spain.—The first number of El Abo- 
licionista Espanol was issued at Madrid on 
the 12th ultimo. It is the official organ of 
the Spanish Abolitionist Society. The Ma- 
drid press expresses its good wishes for its 
success. 

Unitep Srates.—Mrs. Surratt, Payne, 
Harrold, and Atzerodt were simultaneously 
executed at Washington on the 7th ultimo. 
They were convicted of complicity in the 
Lincoln assassination plot. 

An order from the War Office, dividing 
the United States into five military divi- 
sions, containing eighteen departments, 
has been issued. 

President Johnson has appointed Benja- 
min F. Perry, of South Carolina, Pro- 
visional Governor of that State, whose 
duty is, at the earliest practicable period, 
to prescribe rules for convening a conven- 
tion composed of delegates to be chosen by 
that portion of the people who are loyal to 
the United States, and no others, for the 
purpose of altering the constitution thereof, 
and with authority to exercise within the 
limits of that State, all the power necessary 
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and ree to enable sugh, loyal people of 
South. ‘arolina to restore said State to its 
constitutional. relation to the Federal Go- 
vernment, and to present such a republi- 
can form of State Government as will 
entitle the State to the guarantee of the 
United States therefor, and its people to 
the protection of the United States against 
invasion, insurrection, and domestic vio- 
lence, provided that in any election that 
may be hereafter held for choosing dele- 
gates to any State Convention as aforesaid, 
no person shall be qualified as an elector, 
or shall be eligible as a member of said 
Convention, unless he shall have pre- 
viously taken and subscribed to the oaths 
of amnesty and allegiance. 

Governors have been appointed for all 
the rebel States except Florida. 

A Bureau for the freedmen and refugees 
has been duly constituted at Washington, 
of which Major-General O. O. Howard has 
been appointed chief. He has issued a 
circular of general instruction to his sub- 
ordinate officers throughout the South. 
The State commissioners are to appoint 
district agents to assist them in the pro- 
tection of the freedmen, the adjustment of 
rates of wages to be paid them by the 
planters, the establishment and manage- 
ment of schools for the education of the 
coloured people, and to make arrangements 
for supplying their medical needs. On 
these and various other matters monthly 
reports are to be rendered. It is particu- 
larly charged that no apprenticeship system 
or other substitute for seo shall be tole- 
rated. Suffering to some degree, General 
Howard says, may result from this positive 
regulation ; but suffering, he adds, is pre- 
ferable to Slavery, and is, to some extent, 
the necessary consequence of events. 

General Terry has issued an order in Vir- 
_ declaring all laws predicated on the 

lavery of the negro to be now obsolete, 
the slaves having become free, and it 
directs all military officers and all military 
courts to disregard such laws, together 
with the regulations growing out of them, 
and to treat them as null and void. The 
negro is not to be called upon for a pass, 
nor, if found unemployed, be treated as a 
vagrant merely because of his colour. 
Negro testimony is also to be received in 
the ever 4 courts, till the civil tribunals 
are established, as competent on all matters, 
whether touching white persons or black. 

General Hartsuff, at Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, has forbidden any more meetings of 
planters to fix the wages to be paid to 


negroes. 
“The Freedmen’s Bureau has taken pos- 
session of 40,000 acres of abandoned lands 
in Virginia. 
The Confiscation Department has been 
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inaugurated at Richmond, andj has, seized ’ 
a, large amount. of property for confiscation. 

The Boston advocates of negro suffrage 

in, the South have published an address, 

ing forth that no moral conquest of the- 
South has; been. achieved: by the war, and 
that it only submitted under pressure of 
overwhelmingly superior physical force. 
The address continues that the purpose of 
the Southern people now is to resume the 
exercise of local authority as speedily as 
possible, and when that is secured, to 
effect which they will submit to whatever 
is necessary, they will adopt such legisla- 
tion as will repudiate all responsibility in 
the Federal debt incurred for their subju- 
gation, and effectually debar the freedmen 
from any voice in the protection of their 
freedom and interests. In conclusion, it 
declares that the only sure prevention of 
this will be to make the concession of the 
right of suffrage to the negroes upon the~ 
same terms as the whites an indispensable 
condition in the restoration of the seceded 
States to the Union. 

The only States in which Slavery has 
now an existence are Kentucky and Dela- 
ware, and the institution is in a moribund 
condition in each. In Delaware it is an 
absurdity in its character as well as in its 
magnitude. In Kentucky nearly all the 
able-bodied blacks have done service in 
the army, and are therefore free, as: 
well as their wives and children. Thus 
what remains of Slavery in Kentucky is 
a mere skeleton, with no present value, 
and no prospect. The action of the States: 
on the Constitutional Amendment will 
wipe out the institution clean. 

A Virginian delegation had waited on 
President Jobnson, and asked him to. 
amend the amnesty — by striking 
out the clause excluding rebels with over 
20,000 dollars. The President replied that 
he saw no reason for granting their re- 
quest. 

In consequence of frequent disturbances. 
which have taken place at Charleston be- 
tween the soldiers, the citizens, and the 
coloured population, General Birnett has 
issued an order directing the citizens to- 
deliver up all arms, to refrain from as- 
sembling in the streets, and to remain at 
home after eight P.M. 

The New Hampshire Legislature has 
adopted the amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, abolishing Slavery, by a vote 
of 217 to 98. All the votes in the negative 
were given by Democrats, and all the 
affirmative votes, but eight, came from 
Republicans. There are 114 democratic 
members, some of whom did not vote. 

The new Constitution has been adopted 
in Missouri by a majority of 1862. 

The abolition of Slavery in Tennessee 
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has been judicially affirmed by Chancellor 
Shackelford, of the Chancery Court of Ten- 
nessee. The case arose on a writ of habeas 


corpus, sued out by Cyrus Winston, a 


coloured man, with a view to get posses- 
sion of his four minor children, held in 
bondage by one M. P. Jones, agent for 
the trustees of Thomas Williamson, de- 
ceased. The chancellor decided that the 
recent amendment of the Constitution of 
Tennessee abolishing Slavery was valid, 
and therefore ordered the children to be 
given to the father. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island has 
adopted the following resolution on the 
subject of reconstruction : 

** Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
General Assembly and people of the State, 
that in the reconstruction of the govern- 
ments of the States lately in rebellion 
against the Government and authority of 
the United States, the usual power and 
legal authority vested in the Federal Go- 
vernment should be executed to secure 
equal rights, without respect to colour, to 
all citizens residing in those States, in- 
cluding herein the right of the elective 
franchise.” 

In answer to a resolution of inquiry, on 
the part of the Legislature of that State, 
the judges of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut say, that, in their opinion, a free 
coloured person, born in the State, is a 
citizen of the State and of the United 
States, within the meaning of the amend- 
ment of the Constitution recently passed. 

Two letters of Judge Chase, addressed 
to President Lincoln, have been published. 
Judge Chase says, that the easiest way to 
reconstruct: the States then in rebellion 
was to give all loyalists, without regard to 
colour, the right of suffrage. He thinks 
this extension will be of the greatest benefit 
to the whole population. In his second 
letter he says, that once he was only in 
favour of giving the right of suffrage to 
those negroes who had been soldiers, but 
that now he was convinced ‘that uni- 
versal suffrage is demanded by sound policy 
and impartial justice.” 

The late Massachusetts Legislature passed 
an Act, ‘‘forbidding unjust discrimination 
on account of colour or race,” as follows : 

**Sec. 1. No distinction, discrimination, 
or restriction, on account of colour or race, 
shall be lawful in any licensed inn, in any 
public place of amusement, public convey- 
ance, or public meeting in this common- 
wealth. 

**Sec. 2, Any person offending against 
the provisions of the Act shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding fifty dollars.” 

Ciprian Risaud is worth over a million of 
dollars, and is the richest coloured man in the 
United States. The coloured men of New 
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York have many rich individuals—among 
them Peter Vandyke, Robert Watson, 
J. M. Gloucester, and Mr. Crosby, who 
own about three millions of dollars in pro- 
perty, real estate, and otherwise. In Phil- 
adelphia there are, out of four thousand: 
families, nearly three hundred living in 
their own houses. Among the rich men 
are Vidall, Posser, White, and Stephen 
Smith. The latter is said to be worth over 
500,000 dollars. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Bailey, widow of Dr. 
Bailey, formerly proprietor of the National 
Era, has disposed of her right, title, and 
interest in the copyright of this paper, to 
J. W. Alden, of New York, by whom it 
has been merged into the Principia, now 
issued under the title, The Principia and 
National Era. 

The long-established anti-slavery news- 
paper, The Liberator, owned and edited b 
W. L. Garrison, is to be discontinued wi 
the last number of the present volume, and 
will be succeeded by a new periodical, to 
be called The Nation. I+ will advocate the 
rights of the freed negro and kindred sub- 
jects, and its contributors will be well- 
known writers. 

A large meeting of the citizens of Boston 
was held in Faneuil Hall on Wednesday 
noon, 21st of June ult., to consider the 
question of the reorganization of the Rebel 
States. It was called to order by Amos A, 
Lawrence, Esq., and was organized by the 
choice of Professor Theophilus Parsons as 
President, assisted by forty-nine Vice-Pre- 
sidents and four Secretaries. Letters were 
read from Governor Andrew, Hon. A. H. 
Culloch, Hon. Charles G. Loring, and Hon. 
A. H. Rice. Speeches were made by the 
President, Henry Ward Beecher, Senator 
Pomeroy, of Kansas, Dr, George Loring, 
and Hon. Richard H. Dana. — } 

The following are the resolutions unanl- 
mously adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That we render our devout 
thanks to God that he has been with us, 
as he was with our fathers, and that which, 
if we are true to ourselves and to the prin- 
ciples of Republican Government, must be 
permanent and beneficent, Eb 

‘* Resolved, That the work of reorganizing 
government and society in the Rebel States 
requires of the Legislative and Executive 
Departments of the Government the most 
deliberate exercise of their powers of states- 
manship, and that it is far more important 
that the task shall be performed well than 
it shall be performed quickly. —_ 

‘Resolved, That, in reorganizing the 
Rebel States, the safety of loyal citizens in 
those States, the stability of our Govern- 
ment, and the claims of justice, require 
that none shall be allowed to vote who are 
not loyal, and that none should be expelled 
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from voting because of their race or colour. 

. **Resolved, That from the death of Pre- 
sident Lincoln we derive new motives for 
persevering labour, to the end of securing 
to all the inhabitants of the land the in- 
alienable rights proclaimed by the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

** Resolved, That the life and character 
of President Johnson justify full confidence 
that he will carry out the great work for 
which President Lincoln laid down his 
life—establishing the United States of Ame- 
rica on the broad and impregnable basis of 
wisdom and justice. 

**Resolved, That a Committee of nine, 
consisting of Richard H. Dana, jun., Esq., 
Hon. Theophilus Parsons, Hon. Charles G. 
Loring, Hon. John G. Whittier, Rev. 
Jacob M. Manning, Samuel G. Howe, Esq., 
George L. Stearns, Esq., John M. Forbes, 
Esq., and Wm. Endicott, jun., be appointed 
to prepare an address to the are of the 
United States, urging the necessity of a re- 
organization of the revolted States upon 
just and correct principles.” 
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ON RECONSTRUCTION. 


At a large meeting, convened to assemble 
at Faneuil Hall, Boston, in June last, for 
the purpose of considering the position of 
affairs with especial reference to the prin- 
ciples on which the States lately in rebel- 
lion are to be reconstructed, the following 
Address was adopted, having been pre- 

ared by a Committee, composed of Richard 

. Dana, jun., Theophilus Parsons, Charles 
G. Loring, John G. Whittier, Jacob M. 
Manning, Samuel G. Howe, George L. 
Stearns, and William Endicott, jun. 

We commend this document to the at- 
tentive perusal of all friends of the anti- 
slavery cause, as presenting, in the most 
lucid manner, the various points involved 
in the important question of ‘‘recon- 
struction.” We consider it highly import- 
ant that Abolitionists everywhere should 
make themselves familiar with the views of 
the able men who have drawn up this 
admirable address for the enlightenment 
of their own countrymen, whose support 
they are seeking to secure, in view of the 
important issues, the rejection or the ac- 
ceptance of their opinions is likely to 
develope. 

THE ADDRESS. 
“To tHe Preorie or THE Unitep StatTEes,— 

“In pursuance of the custom of the American 
people to confer freely with one another in times 
of civil emergency, and the example of our own 
ancestors to speak to their fellow-citizens from 
this place, we have been commissioned by the 
citizéns. this day assembled in Faneuil Hall to 
address you upon the state of public affairs. 


*¢We claim no peculiar right to be heard, even 
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by reason of the sacredness of the spot from 
which we speak; but the greatness of the exi- 
gency, the critical questions your representatives 
in Congress will soon be required to meet, and 
the singular unanimity which appears among. 
the patriotic people in this portion of our land, 
lead us to hope for your attention and con- 
sideration. 

“To remove obstructions which we know may 
be artfully thrown in the way, we wish to say to: 
you in advance—as a matter of honour between 
citizens—that this meeting and this address 
have not been prompted by any organization, or 
any purpose of party or personal politics. They 
are the spontaneous expression of the convictions 
of men in earnest, who have differed much in 
times past, and may be separated again in their 
political action, but who are forced to a common 
opinion on the present exigency of affairs. 

“That we may wisely consider our rights and 
duties, understand whom and what we have to 
deal with, and the probabilities of the future, we 
must ask you to review with us the ground, how- 
ever familiar it may seem to be. 

‘*‘ For thirty years and more Southern society 
has been moving steadily in an opposite direction 
from our own, until its entire system, and—if 
we call it so—its civilization, has become hostile 
to, and, at last, inconsistent with our own. In 
their progress the Southern people had reached 
a position where it may be said to have become 
their settled doctrine, social and political, that 
the people of colour are—not by accident and 
temporarily, but by nature and for ever—unfit 
for any other condition than that of absolute 
slaves. On several millions of such persons—not 
all negroes, but in whom is much white blood, 
with often but a quarter or an eighth of the 
African—their social fabric rested. When not 
aggressive, their system was intrenched behind 
State institutions, where no national authority 
could reach it. From this condition of things 
there followed consequences of the utmost social 
and political importance to the Government and 
people of the Republic. Slavery, with its effects 
on what would otherwise have been the labouring 
class of the whites, resulted in a system which 
is substantially oligarchal. It gave to the 
masters the advantage of oligarchy, and trained 
them personally in its habits, sentiments, and 
passions. Slavery and oligarchy do not rest on 
political economy, but they have their sources in 
the pride and passions of men. ‘They are, there- 
fore, if circumstances at all favour them, an 
ever-presentdanger. The Southern people came 
to consider themselves as moulded, by their 
training and position, into a master race, not 
only over their slaves, but in their relations with 
their fellow-citizens of the Free States, whose 
political equality and free labour they had come 
to despise. To support their system, in national 
politics, they invented and used, as a most 
effectual weapon, the dogma of State Supremacy, 
which they disguised under the name of State 
Rights. It may therefore be fairly said that 
three ideas had complete possession of Southern 
society—Slavery, Aristocracy, and State Supre- 
macy. Upon these they carried on their poli- 
tical warfare until 1860. On these they founded 
their empire in 1861. On these, and for these, 
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they have waged against the Republic, for four 
years, a war of stupendous proportions. 

‘*That we may understand the character of 
this antagonistic force, with which we have now 
to deal politically, we ask you to remember what 
they accomplished. They made no insurrection 
of professed citizens for a redress of grievances. 
They made no revolation or civil war within an 
admitted sovereignty. They set up a distinct 
and independent sovereignty within the territory 
of the Republic. This extended over eleven 
States, and we hardly saved our capital; while 

‘in the States of Maryland, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, the most the nation obtained, at first, was 
a declaration of soverei 
at the fact, and not at right or law, we must re- 
member that the rebellion drove out from its 
‘usurped borders every representative, and oblite- 
rated every sign of Federal authority, possessed 
every foot of ground, and established and put in 
operation a central government, completed in all 
its parts, legislative, executive, and judicial. It 
is true, the rebels preserved the form of a republic, 
but they might have made their government a 
monarchy. ‘They did as they chose. It hap- 
pened that they preserved their State lines, and 
made few changes in their State constitution; 
but they might have obliterated both, and re- 
solved themselves into a consolidated empire. 
They did as they saw fit. They then demanded 
‘recognition of us, and of the rest of the world, 
raised armies and a navy, and forced the issue 
-of war. We had only to decline the issue of 
war, and the rebel government would have stood 
forth a completed, recognised empire. 

** In the course of a war of four years, for the 

restoration of the Republic, we must not forget 
‘that not one place surrendered from political 
considerations. There were individual deserters, 
but not a regiment laid down its arms from 
motives of returning loyalty. They fought to 
the last—as bitterly at last as ever—and were 
‘surrendered by their commanders only when there 
was no other resource. It was by force that 
their government was broken down. It is by 
force that the territory they held is now in our 
military occupation. They admit themselves 
overpowered by superior numbers and material 


resources, but we are not aware that the ad- | 


mission extends any further. Military organi 
zations against the Republic are not practicable ; 
but they are seeking to open, and with the least 
possible delay, the avenues to their old fields of 
= contest and ascendancy. They will en- 
eavour to sare all they can of the do trine of 
State Supremacy for future use. In the per- 
‘mission for the return of the rebel legislature to 
Richmond, and in the Sherman-Johnston pacifi- 
cation, our Government barely escaped a serious, 
if not a fatal political defeat, at the hands of a 
vanquished enemy. The purpose of the South 
now is to resume the exercise of State functions 
with the utmost possible speed, and with the least 
ible change in their home systems. To 
‘secure that they will do and submit to whatever 
is necessary. It must constantly be borne in 
mind, that when once a State is admitted to its 
place, the power of the nation over all subjects of 
State cognizance is gone. Ifthe dogma of State 
Supremacy is not destroyed, for practice as well 
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as in theory, the war will have been in vain. It 
| has not only been the favourite weapon of Slavery, 
but has been eagerly caught up by the enemies 
of our institutions in Europe—the tenet that the 
United States is not a nation, a government, @ 
| sovereignty—that the citizens owe to it no direct 
| allegiance —that they cannot commit against it 
| the crime of treason if they carry with them into 
their treason the forms of State authority. The 
right of this Republic to be a sovereign, among the 
sovereignties of the earth, must be put beyond 
Suture dispute, abroad, as well as at home. We 
_ have paid the fearful price, and we must not be 
| defrauded of the results. 
| Let us now, fellow-citizens, look at the 
dangers which attend an immediate restoration 
| of the rebel States to the exercise of full State 
authority. Slavery is the law of every rebel 
State. Tn some of these States, free persons of 
colour are not permitted to reside; in none of 
them have they the right to testify in court, or 
to be educated; in few of them to hold land, 
and in all of them they are totally disfranchised. 
But, far beyond the letter of the law, the spirit 
of the people and the habits of generations are 
such as to ensure the permanence of that state 
of things in substance. If Slavery should be 
abolished in form, their spirit and habits, their 
pride and passions, will lead them to uphold 
their oligarchal system, built upon a debased 
coloured population, and intrenched behind State 
institutions, over which the nation cannot pass 
in peace. Their personal relation with the 
coloured people as masters over slaves being 
changed in law, they will look upon them in a 
new light, as a class to be feared, and as the 
cause of their defeat and humiliation. They 
will not tax themselves to give to the freedmen 
an education. They will not permit the con- 
tinuance within their States of philanthropic 
agencies for coloured people from the free States. 
They will not encourage Northern es, omy 
with systems of small freeholds and free labour ; 
nor will capital and labour go there from the 
free States under present auspices. aan rn 
to their old arts of politics, which they are fon 
of, and in which long practice has made them 
expert, they will seek to repudiate a debt in- 
curred for the suppression of their revolt; nor 
'can we shut our eyes to the danger of political 
combinations, to be ruled by this oli y, and 
to do its work. It is useless to suggest or con- 
jecture methods and means; the spirit and 
motive will take such forms as occasions may 
require. 

“We trust it cannot be necessary to pause 
here, and refute a political fallacy, which the 
logic of events has already exposed. It has 
been contended that, forcible resistance having 
ceased, the rebel States are, by that fact, 
again in their orbits, and in the rightful posses- 
sion and exercise of all their functions as States, 
in local and national affairs, just as if no war 
had taken place,—that the nation, whether by 
Congress or the Executive, has no option to 
exercise, no powers or rights to enforce, no con- 
ditions that it can make. We trust that the 
mere statement of this proposition, in the light 
of the circumstances in which we stand, is 2 
sufficient refutation. We are holding the rebel 
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country in military occupation, and the nation 
is asserting a right, before it yields that occupa- 
tion, to see the public safety secured, and the 
lic faith preserved. The only question can 
as to the mode of obtaining this result. We 
trust all loyal people of the land will have no 
hesitation in standing by the President, with 
clear convictions, as well as strong purpose, on 
this issue. By necessity, the Republic must 
hold and exercise some control over those regions 
and people until the States are restored to their 
fall vuctions as States, in national as well as 
in State affairs. This authority is to be exer- 
cised by the President or by Congress, or both, 
according to the nature of each case. Though 
resulting necessarily from the fact of the war, 
those powers are not necessarily to be exercised 
by military persons, or in military forms. ‘This 
temporary, provisional authority, although su- 
eme for the time, may be exercised, much of 
it, by civil officers, using the methods of civil 
power, and admitting the employment of judicial 
and executive functions, with the arts and busi- 
ness and social intercourse of life. This we 
understand to be, in substance, the position 
which the Government now occupies, and we 
believe the people recognise it to be of necessity 
and of right. 

_ “Let us now, fellow-citizens, turn our atten- 
tion to our rights and duties. Having succeeded 
in this war, and holding the rebel States in our 
military occupation, it is our right and duty to 
secure whatever the public safety and the public 
Saith require. 

“ First. The poten must be put beyond all 
question that the Republic has a direct claim 
upon the allegiance of every citizen, from which 
no State can absolve him, and to his obedience 
to the laws of the Republic, ‘any thing in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’ 

‘+ Second. The public faith is pledged to every 
person of colour in the rebel States, to secure to 
them and their posterity for ever a complete and 
veritable freedom. Having promised them this 
freedom, received their aid on the faith of this 
promise, and, by a successful war and actual 
military occupation of the country, having ob- 
tained the power to secure the result, we are 
dishonoured if we fail to make it good to them. 

“Third. The system of Slavery must be 
abolished and prohibited by paramount and irre- 
versible law. Throughout the rebel States there 
must be, in the wo of Webster, ‘impressed 
upon the soil itself an inability to bear up any 
but free men.’ ; 

‘* Fourth. The systems of the States must be 
truly ‘ republican.” 

Unless these points are secured, the public 
faith will be broken, and there will be no safety 
for the public peace, or the preservation of our 
institutions, 

“*It must be remembered that, under the Con- 
stitution, most of these subjects are entirely 
matters of State jurisdiction. Once withdraw 
the powers of war, and admit a State to its full 

ions, and the authority of the nation over 
these subjects is gone. It is a State function to 
determine who shall hold land, who shall testify 
in State courts, who shall be educated, and how, 
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who shall labour, and how, and under what con- 
tracts and obligations, and how enforced, and 
who shall vote in national as well as in 
State elections. We have already said that all 
these points now stand in the constitutions and 
laws of the rebel States decided against the 
freedmen. Action is necessary to put them 
right. So t a change is, no doubt, funda- 
mental, and goes to the bottom of their social 
and political system. If it is not made now, 
before civil society becomes settled, before the 
States are restored to the exercise of their 
powers, it will never be made, in all human pro- 
bability, by peaceful means. 

“The question now occurs, how are these 
results to be secured, before those States are 
permitted to resume their functions? We agree 
that these results ought to be secured in con- 
formity with what may be called the American 
system, that upon which and for which our Con- 
stitution was made. This is a system of separate 
States, each with separate functions, constituted 
by the people of each, and self-governing within 
its sphere, with a central State constituted by 
the people of all, supreme within its sphere, and 
the final judge of its sphere and functions. The 
President recognises the importance of proceed- 
ing in accordance with this system. He aims 
at a restoration of the States, by the people of 
the States, without resort to the exercise of 
sovereign legislative jurisdiction over them by 
the general Government. In this we offer to 
him our sympathy, as we ask for him an intel- 
ligent support. But inasmuch as, once restored, 
the State will be beyond our reach, the utmost 
care must be taken to avoid a hasty and unsatis- 
factory restoration. We acknowledge that there 
may be dangers in protracted and extensive 
military occupation. But we believe the people 
are willing to incur their share of these perils. 
We believe the people feel that the greatest 
hazard is in premature restoration fraught with 
future danger. Any restoration would be dan- 
gerous which did not secure, beyond all reasonable 
peril, the abolition of Slavery, actual freedom, 
just rights to the free, and, within each State, 
*a republican form of Government.” 

‘The President and his Cabinet, we have 
every reason to believe, have these results in 
view. We cannot doubt that Congress will re- 
fuse to receive any State upon any other terms. 
If there are any members of Congress whose 
fidelity on these points is doubtful, we implore 
you to exercise over them all the just authority 
and influence of constituents. 

‘¢ We advance no extreme or refined theory as 
to what may be included within the term ‘a re- 
publican form of government.’ In the exercise 
of the extraordinary prerogative of the General 
Government to determine whether a State Con- 
stitution is ‘ republican,’ there must be practical 
wisdom, and no refined theories. If the Consti- 
tutions with which the rebel States now come 
are not ‘republican,’ in such a reasonable and 
practical sense as nations act upon—if they are 
so far unrepublican as to endanger public peace 
and the stability of cur institutions—then we 
may treat them as not ‘republican,’ in the 
American sense of the term. 

«‘ What, then, is the character of their present 
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* Constitutions, assuming that Slavery is pro- 
hibited? Here presents itself no question of 
mere Principle or theory, but facts of an over- 
ruling and decisive character. From one-third 
to one-half of their free population are absolutely 
and for ever not only disfranchised, but deprived 
- of all the usual rights of citizens in a republic. 
Not only so, but this disfranchisement is per- 
petual, hereditary, and insurmountable. It is 
more deeply seated than Oriental caste. It clings 
. to each man and his posterity for ever, if there 
be a traceable thread of African descent. No 
achievements in war or peace, no acquisitions of 
property, no education, no mental power or cul- 
- ture, no merits, can overcome it. To make the 
‘case worse, these people are not only disfran- 
chised, but the temper, spirit, and habits of the 
ruling class, the only class partaking of civil au- 
. thority, will keep hom not only disfranchised, 
’ but uneducated, without land, without the right 
' to testify, and without the means of protectin 
their formal freedom. The result has been, an 
must ever be, that the system is essentially and 
. practically oligarchal, in such a sense as actually 
and seriously to endanger the public peace and 
the success of our republican institutions. 

** Attempts are made to embarrass the subject 
by referring to several of the Free States, whose 
constitutions restrict free blacks in the exercise 
of some of the usual rights of citizens. But 
these are not practical questions before the coun- 
try. The general government has no present 
- cognizance of those questions in those States. 
Besides, as we have said, the exercise of this ex- 
traordinary authority must be upon practical 
and reasonable grounds, and not on mere theory. 
The partial disfranchisement of people of colour 
in those States we regard as one of the subtle 
effects of the slave power in our politics, which we 
hope to see pass away with its cause. The num- 
ber of persons whom it bears upon is so small, 
the effect upon them so slight, dat deck the state 
of society and the habits ond feelings of the peo- 
ple, that the substantial character of those States 
as ‘republican’ is not sensibly affected. De- 
partures from principle, however small, must 
always be regretted; but in the vast and critical 
affairs of nations slight aberrations from exact 
principles are constantly occurring, and are con- 
stantly submitted to and allowed for, in funda- 
mental institutions, as well as in occasional 
practice. The case of the rebel States is vastly 
and absolutely different. It presents a question 
of false principle, organized and brought into 
action, with vast dimensions, having already 
- created one war, and all but destroyed the Re- 

sees and ever threatening danger thereafter. 

e can hardly think it in good faith that the 
effort is made to deter the nation from confront- 
ing this vast peril, over which it has present and 
necessary jurisdiction, by invoking these slight 

- cases found remaining in loyal States, over which 
the nation has no present cognizance, and from 
which it has nothing to fear. 

** We do not ask that the nation shall insist on 
an unconditional, universal suffrage, We admit 
that States determine for themselves the prin- 
ciples upon which they will act in the restrictions 
and conditions they place upon suffrage. All the 

- States make restrictions of age, sex, and resi- 
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dence, and often annex other conditions, ope- 
rating, in substance, equally upon all, and rea- 
sonably attainable by all. Those matters lie 
within the region of advice from neighbours, and 
not of national authority. We speak only to 
the point where the national authority comes in. 
We cannot require the rebel States, if we treat 
them as States, to adopt a system, for the sole 
reason that we think it right. Of that, each 
State, acting as a State, must be the judge. But 
in the situation in which the rebel States now 
are the nation can insist upon what is n 

to public safety and peace. And we declare it to 
be our belief that if the nation admits a rebel 
State to its full functions, with a constitution 
which does not secure to the freedmen the right 
of suffrage in such manner as to be impartial, 
and not in principle upon colour, and as to 
be reasonably attainable by intelligence and cha- 
racter, and which does not place in their hands 
a substantial power to defend their rights as citi« 
zens at the ballot-box, with the right to be edu- 
cated, to acquire homesteads, and to testify in 
courts, the nation will be recreant to its duty to 
itself and to them, and will incur, and deserve to 
incur, danger and reproach proportioned to the 
magnitude of its responsibility. 

‘* Tt should not be forgotten that, Slavery being 
abolished, and therewith the three-fifths rule of 
the Constitution, nearly two millions will be 
added to the representative population of the 
Slave States in the apportionment for members 
of Congress and of votes in Presidential elections, 
and that this increase of political power to the 
Rebel States must be at the expense of the Free 
States. If the freedmen remain, as they now 
are, disfranchised, this increased power will be 
wielded by a class of voters.smaller in proportion 
than before. This furnishes an additional temp- 
tation to that class to retain it in their hands; 
and we shall be compelled to meet, as heretofore, 
the old spirit, not improved by its recent expe 
rience and largely increased in its political 
power. 

“As we speak from a Free State, it may be 
suggested that we are not so good judges of what 
should be done for the coloured people of the 
South as those who have been brought up among 
them, It does not follow that those who have 
been brought up under an abuse are the best 
judges whether it shall be continued, or of what 
shall be substituted in its place. The people of 
the North have seen the coloured races acting as 
freemen under free institutions, which the people 
of the South have not. They who have known 
the man of colour only as a slave before his 
master, or sometimes as a disfranchised free 
man under a slave system embracing his race, 
are not the only nor, necessarily, the best quali- 
fied class to give an opinion as to what he may 
do or what should be done for him as a free man, 
under free systems. History teaches us that 
national emancipations do not emanate from 
the masters. And wherever emancipation has 
seemed to disappoint expectations, the difficulties 
are traceable, in large measures, to persistent 
and multiform counteractions by the late master 
class. 

«* Appeals may be made to taste or pride, om 
the subject of the social equality of the people of 
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colour. We must not permit our opinions to be 
warped by such considerations. he present 
question is strictly one of political justice and 
safety, and not of social equality. When the 
free man of colour, educated in the common 
schools, deposits a vote which he can write him- 
self, gives a deposition which he can read and 
sign, and pays a tax on the homestead he has 
bought, the law forces no comparison, between 
his intellectual, moral, physical or social con- 
dition and that of the white citizen, of whatever 
race or nation, who lives, votes, or testifies by 
his side. 

‘‘But the nation has a deep interest in the 
freedmen, by themselves considered. The Re- 
public must choose to-day between two results. 
The millions of people of colour in the South, 
no small part of them carrying the best white 
blood in their veins, must be either an educated, 
industrious, land-holding, arms-bearing, tax- 
paying, voter, self-protecting, population ; or an 
untaught, indolent, objectless,. disfranchised, 
helpless and debased population, —the substratum 
of a proud, restless, unrepublican, political and 
social aristocracy. The President has under- 
taken, in certain of the rebel States, an experi- 
ment for speedy restoration. Recognising the 
general policy and duty of restoration as soon as 
practicable, the experiment commands our earnest 
wishes for its success. By its success we mean— 
not the return of the States to their position; 
that they are only too ready to do; but their 
return with constitutions in which the public 
safety and public faith shall be secured. We 
cannot conceal our apprehensions that the ex- 

riment will fail. But let not the Republic 
ail! The more recent signs are that the spirit 
which caused the war is preparing to fight over 
politically the ground it has lost in battle. This 
ought not to surprise us. Let no haste to re- 
store a State, no fear of rebel dissatisfaction, 
lead the Republic to compromise its safety or its 
honour ! 

“ rien the progress towards restoration, 
the nation holds the States in military occupa- 
tion, by powers resulting necessarily from suc- 
cessful war. This hold upon them is to be con- 
tinued until this or some other experiment does 
succeed. We need not be precipitate. The 
present authority, although resulting from war, 
may, as we have said, be largely exercised by 
civil methods and civil functionaries, and be 
accompanied with the enjoyment of many civil 
rights and local municipal institutions, executive 
and judicial. If the present experiment fails, 
we may try the experiment of building by the 
people from the foundation, by means of muni- 
cipal institutions of towns and counties, with the 
aid of education, commerce and immigration, a 
new spirit being infused, and the people be- 
coming accommodated to their new relations, 
and so advance gradually to complete restora- 
tion. 

“This is but one suggestion. Various methods 
are open to us. Only let it be understood, that 


there is no point at which the rebels can defy, . 


politically, any more than they could in war, the 
authority of the Republic. The end the nation 
has in view is the same as that for which the 
war was accepted and prosecuted,—the restoration 
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of the States to their legitimats relations with the 
Republic. The condition of things calls for no 
limitations of time or methods. By whatever 
course of reasoning it may be reached, upon 
whatever doctrine of public law it may rest, 
however long may be the interval of waiting, 
and whatever may be the process resorted to, 
the friend, and enemies of the Republic should 
alike understand that it has the powers and will 
use the means to ensure a final restoration of 
the States, with constitutions which are repub- 
lican, and with provisions that shall secure the 
public safety and the public faith. 
*¢ Boston, June 21, 1865.” 








APPEAL FOR THE FREEDMEN. 
Tue National Committee of the British 
Freedmen’s-Aid Associations have issued 
the following Appeal : 

FOUR MILLIONS OF EMANCIPATED SLAVES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
AN APPEAL 
TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, FROM THE NA- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH FREED- 
MEN’S-AID ASSOCIATIONS, 





** RESPECTED FELLOW-CouNTRYMEN, — The 
freedom of the coloured race in the Southern 
States is no longer the doubtful issue of a san- 
guinary conflict, but a fact accomplished by the 
peace, sanctioned by law, strictly maintained in 
the measures of restoration in progress, and 
guaranteed by the honour aud the interest of the 
nation. The yoke of Slavery in North America 
is broken, and will not be reimposed. 

‘* But it is one thing to deliver a vast commu- 
nity from bondage, and another to fit them for 
the duties and privileges of freedom. The first 
step does not necessarily involve the second, 
which is the great problem remaining to be 
solved. Self-adjustment to the duties and pri- 
vileges of their new position, independently of 
friendly guidance and special nay without, 
is an absolute impossibility. he degrading 
influence of two centuries of Slavery; the sud- 
denness of the present transition; the violent 
process by which the fetters were snapped; the 
impoverishment of former employers; the pas- 
sions incident to defeat; and the interests that 
are still adverse to emancipation, place the 
coloured people, as a whole, in a position of abse- 
lute helplessness, beset with immense perils ; 
their very freedom being a powerful temptation 
to idleness, disaffection, and violence. Children 
without recognised parents ; mothers and fathers 
without the ties of marriage; the diseased, the 
maimed, and the aged; all unlettered, and un- 
trained to habits of self-support; what a field 
for philanthropy ! what a demand upon the prompt 
and efficient ie of all who acknowledge the 
duty ‘ to do to others as they would have others 
do to them!’ Food, clothing, shelter, medicine, 
education, implements of industry, and patient 
training in the useful arts, are the obvious want 
of a people so circumstanced, and such help, for 
a time, must come, and come abundantly, from 
external sources. 
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‘“‘ And on whom rests the obligation to supply 
this indispensable temporary aid? It is freely 
admitted that the Government and the people of 
America are bound to do what they can to meet 
this great and sudden necessity. Nor let it be 
forgotten, that the American Government, by 
the supply of abundant rations, and the people, 
by the formation of several very efficient Freed- 
men’s-Aid Associations, and by individual sacri- 
fices of the highest order, all freely and efficiently 
rendered amidst the pressure of a gigantic war, 
and the anxieties of its sudden collapse, have 
clearly acknowledged their full share of obliga- 
tion in this work of humanity. . 

*¢ But does this duty rest upon America alone ? 
It may not be deemed exponen for the British 
Government to intermeddle; but we, the people 
of England, are bound to aid this enterprise by 
our duty to the negro, to ourselves, to America, 
and to the world at large. 

** Whoever may be to blame for the recent 
war, and its disastrous effects, the negro is inno- 
cent. He neither originated the strife nor took 
advantage of the opportunity it gave him of in- 
flicting revenge for past wrongs; and by his 
patience under injury, and readiness to respond 
to calls of justly-requited labour, has won for 
himself a fair title to the sympathy, respect, and 
assistance of the civilized world. 

** By our own past conduct to the negro race, 
we have placed ourselves under special obliga- 
tion to come forward and help them freely in 
their present exigency. Whether the first cargo 
of slaves was conveyed to North America by the 
English or the Dutch, it is undeniable that we, 
at a very early stage, participated in this nefa- 
rious traffic: and we, as a nation, have largely 
shared in the profits of this cruel and unrighteous 
toil. Our entreaties, reproofs, deputations, and 
example, helped to stimulate the anti-slavery 
action of the free States; and we, by our past 
sacrifices, and persistent anti-slavery policy, have 
earned the reputation, and incurred the respon- 
sibility of the special friends of the African race. 

**Nor can it be denied that we have a debt to 
discharge to the American people. To say nothing 
of our common origin, and the many ties of 
kinship that bind us together, no true English- 
men can ever forget their generous action to- 
wards us in the Irish famine of 1847, and in 
the more recent distress of Lancashire. The 
aggregate assistance thus spontaneously rendered 
by America to England in the time of our need 
is estimated at not less than 250,000/. 

“Then let us not overlook the bearing of this 
good work on the general interests of the world. 
Let the African race in America be well cared 
for, and duly raised to the full dignity of citizen- 
ship, and many of them, of their own accord, 
will prove the best pioneers in the future civili- 
zation of the continent from which, in the days 
of the slave-trade, they were so cruelly torn. 
And by our generous aid to America, in present 
circumstances, we may help to lay the founda- 
tions of a friendship which no future mistakes 
will be able to shake; and cement an alliance 
which will be of the greatest advantage, not only 
to the two nations themselves, but to the free- 
dom, peace, and prosperity of mankind. 

‘* Happily for our credit as a nation, we have 
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not to appeal for the first English contribution 
to the proposed object. Already several local 
District Freedmen’s-Aid Associations are at 
work in our land, and have unitedly contributed, 
in cash and goods, at least 40,0007. 

‘* But what is this gift among so many? and 
what proportion does it bear to the power, ability, 
obligations, and philanthropy of Old England ? 

‘* Impressed with the conviction that this work 
should be conducted-on a broader scale, and 
become a fair expression of the national character 
on such a question, it has been agreed, after a 
special Conference of Delegates of different Dis- 
trict Associations, at a public eae under the 
presidency of His Grace.the Duke of Argyle, to 
form a Central Board, bearing the name of the 
‘ National Committee of the British Freedmen’s- 
Aid Associations,’ such Committee to be consti- 
tuted by delegates from the District Associations. 

“While this ‘National Committee’ leaves 
to these Associations to raise and remit contri- 
butions as may be deemed in each case most 
appropriate, it will endeavour to gather up and 
report, from time to time, the progress of this 
work at home and abroad; to advise local Com- 
mittees on questions that may arise; to assist in 
forming additional Auxiliaries; to direct the 
visits of deputations ; to receive and appropriate 
contributions entrusted to its care; to give testi- 
monials and introductions to duly authorised 
advocates from abroad (without which introduc- 
tion the friends of the object are respectfully re-. 
quested not to encourage such advocates); to 
obtain and publish reports of contributions ob- 
tained by such visitors; and to take such fur- 
ther action as may be deemed advisable, so as to 
make this effort truly national, and really wor- 
thy of the British name. 

“Such, then, fellow-countrymen, is the im- 
portant work to which, in the providence of God, 
we, as a people, are clearly called—such the rea- 
sons for our action—such the outline of the 
scheme by which it is proposed to carry it into 
effect. 

‘* Fully assured of your cordial co-operation, 
and earnestly commending the whole movement 
to the needed benediction of Almighty God, we 
remain, ' 

** Yours faithfully, in the bond of common 


atriotism, 
‘¢T. Fowett Buxton, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 
ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, 
WitiiaAM ALLEN, } 


Rosert ALsop, 
B. H. Capsury, 
L. A. CHAMEROVzOW, 


F. W. Cuesson, ' Executive of the 
J. C. Gattaway, M.A. National Com- 
SmitH HARRISON, mittee. 


Tuomas Hovaxrn, M.D. 

Bensamin Scort, 

FREDERICK SEEBOHM, 

F. Tomxins, D C.L. 

LuKrE WISEMAN, 

‘« ASPINALL Hampson, Secretary, pro tem. 

‘“* Bankers, ALEXANDERS, CUNLIFFES, and Co., 

24 Lombard Street, E.C. 

‘*A]l communications to the National Com- 
mittee to be addressed to the Secretary, 
12 Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 
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Accrington , ° ° ° ° ° 
Banbury , ° ° ° . . 
Bath . o ° . . . . 
Belfast ° ° . ° ° . 
B irkenhead oe - e . . 
Birmingham and Midland . +. . 
Bowdon . ° ‘ ° ° ° 
Bradford . ° ° ° . ° 
Bridgewater ° ° ° . . 
Brighton . ° . . ° ° 
Bridport ° ° ° ° ° 
B ristol e . . . ad e 
Canterbury ° ° ° ° ° 
Carlisle ‘i ; e . ‘ 
Cheltenham . ° e ° ° 
Darlington . é » . . . 
Derby ° ° ° ° . . 
Dublin 7 . . ° e e 
Dundee 7 . 7 . sd e 
+  Kdinburgh . ° ° ° . ° 
Evesham . ° ° ° ° ° 
Glasgow . ° ° eon ° 
Gloucester . e . e - ° 
Hi. alifax . . e - . . 
Hanley . ° : . ° 
Hertford . ° ° * pic Pele 
Kendal . ° ° ° . 
Leeds . o * 7 . 7. 
H Leicester ° . © o - « 
Lincoln ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 
Liverpool P » ° 9 ° 

London: 
Freedmen’s-Aid Society . ¢ ° 
Friends’ Central Committee . . 
Mi alton . . o s s ° 
Manchester . ° ° ° ° ° 
Mansfield . ° ° ° e ° 
Margate ° ° ° ° ° 
Mere . ° ° ° ° . ° 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . ° ° ° 
Nottingham. ° ° ° ° ° 
Peterborough . ° ° ° . 
Reading . . . + ° . 
Rochester , e ° ° . ° 
Southampton . ° ° ° ° 
Waterford . ° ° ° ° ° 
Worcester . ° ° ° ° ° 
York . ° ° e . 
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Alfred Gillett. 

J. F. Cotterell. 

Elias J. Thompson. 

William Ferguson. 

Arthur Albright. 

Joseph Lees. 

W. S. Nicholls, Secretary. 
F. J. Thompson. 

M. Wallis. 

Rev. R. L. Carpenter. 

W. Tanner. 

J. Elgar. 

Rev. J. E. Hargreaves, Secretary. 
Rev. Morton Brown, LL.D. 
J. H. Backhouse, Secretary. 
Alfred Pollard. 

Samuel Barclay. 

P. Watson. 

Thomas Nelson. 

W. W. Brown. 

William Smeal, Secretary. 
Frederick Cash, Secretary. 
Joseph Smithson, Secretary. 
T. Piddock, Secretary. 
William Pollard. 

James Thompson, Secretary. 
Thomas Harvey. 

Edward Brewin, Secretary. 


Robert Trimble, Secretary. 


Dr. F. Tomkins, Secretary. 
Rev. Aspinall Hampson, 
J. Hopkins. 
Robert Longdon. 
H. J. Wilson. 
John Evens. 
John F. Rutter, Secretary. 
a a9 appa 
ilpin. 
Rev. T. Darvas. 
James Bourne. 
Frederick Wheeler. 
W. J. Clegg. 
W. C. Westlake. 
T. W. Jacob. 
Stanley Pumphrey. : 
Dr. Kitching. 
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SERF EMANCIPATION IN RUSSIA, 
We are indebted to the special correspond- 
ent of the Daily News, writing from St, 
Petersburg, for the following communi- 
cations on the subject of the emancipation 
of the serfs in Russia, and the results of 
that great measure; and as they promise 
to be extremely interesting, we propose to 
continue giving them a place in our columns. 
Such parts of the letters as are irrelevant 
to the subject we shall of course omit. 


LETTER I, 
* * * 


‘‘The Emperor Alexander made peace with 
the allies, disgraced and severely punished some 
of his father’s ministers, generals, and civil 


* 








officers, for glaring and notorious acts of cor- 
ruption, and then set about legislating and re- 
forming, pulling down and putting up men and 
institutions with the assistance of numerous 
committees, into which all the honesty and intel- 
ligence then available was draughted. St. Peters- 
burg became one huge parliament in permanent 
session over the affairs of the nation. But there 
was thus early no adequate or just representation 
of all classes of the community. Liberalism in 
those days meant war to the knife to the landed 
proprietors, who, it was assumed, would be averse 
to emancipating the serfs. It was then that the 
line was drawn between the servants of the 
crown and the gentry or nobility. The bureau- 
crats made political capital out of the old mis- 
doings of the serfholders. The tales of the suf- 
ferings which the people had undergone were 
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‘most heartrending. Crimes were brought to 
light for which hanging or the knout would have 
‘been but > expiation. The landed propri- 
etors were bloodthirsty, unscrupulous slave- 
drivers, and as such should be exterminated. 
Credit was given for but few exceptions to the 
general rule. This was the state of feeling at 
St. Petersburg when the labours of the Serf 
rae | Committee were commenced by 
order of the Emperor. The landed proprietors 
were certainly consulted in form as to the manner 
‘and terms of emancipation ; but the measure, as 
a whole, is to be attributed to the officers of the 
crown, headed as they were, and still are, by the 
Grand Duke Constantine, who declared at the Im- 
perial council-table that he ‘ spat upon the nobles.’ 

** I have made careful inquiries into the temper 
of the serfholding class at that period, and the 
— of several works of authority has con- 

rmed me in the impression that the Imperial 
‘Government committed a great error in treating 
the landed proprietors with contempt and indif- 
ference at the emancipation. Firstly, it served 
the purpose of the Tsar Boris Godunof to establish 
serfdom, with the view of acquiring the adhesion 
of his nobles; and it was equally the policy of 
-all his successors, down to Alexander II., to con- 
firm the privileges thus granted in return for 
the political rights which were abdicated in 
favour of a powerful autocracy; that is, the 
arrangement was as follows: The Tsar said to 
the landed proprietors, ‘I am sole lord and 
master at Moscow; may rule uncontrolled 
on your estates.’ is was certainly a great 
privilege, although, on looking back, it is plain 
that it was a r recompense for the time- 
hallowed right of popular council and deliberation 
which the people were forced to give up. Serf- 
dom was maintained in the country because there 
was serfdom at the court of the Autocrat, whose 
power was necessarily based on Slavery. Se- 
condly, in the reign of Nicholas it was a crime, 
punishable by exile and hard labour in the wastes 
of Siberia, even to mention such a reform as the 
emancipation of the serfs. The Government of 
Nicholas had established no distinction between 
the autocratic power and the nobility, which 
were, on the contrary, both united, and both, it 
was then feared, might be overwhelmed in a 
general rising of the enslaved masses were the 
idea of emancipation not discouraged and rigor- 
ously prosecuted. In stealth and silence, how- 
ever, the Emperor Nicholas employed his ministers 
in go, the draft of a measure of emanci- 

ation, but his sudden death left the work undone. 
The Emperor Alexander, his successor, was 
obliged to take up the os in all haste, for 
the landed proprietors themselves began to peti- 
tion for a removal of the curse of Slavery. The 
nobles of the north-western, or old Polish pro- 
vinces, were foremost in their representations on 
the subject ; and there were but few proprietors in 
Russia Proper (the smaller gentry, composed of 
servants of the crown pensioned with lands, ex- 
cepted) that did not desire earnestly and honestly 
to restore freedom to the rural classes. 

‘The Emperor was also urged on by the 
officials of Government, who saw at once that 
their position in the State would be lost if the 
landed proprietors obtained the credit of doing 
justice to the peasantry. They therefore bid 
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against their natural adversaries, and preached 
the necessity of making the serfs proprietors of 
the land they occupied as well as masters of their 
own actions. The nobles, on the other hand, 
represented that it would be unjust to deprive 
them of such large portiéns of their property, 
and that the State would suffer by establishing 
a proprietary class of no education—for the 
Emperor Nicholas had almost forbidden the 
education of the peasant; of no energy—because 
energy had been of little use to the serf, whose 
property was unconditionally his master’s; a 
class, moreover, whose instincts would at once 
put them in antagonism with the landed pro- 
prietors, whose estates would be thrown out of 
cultivation from the want of labour. They 
— these and many other reasons oe 
making the peasants proprietors of land; but 
they urged in vain, for partly under the influ- 
ence of the seductive doctrines of socialism (then 
a novelty in Russia), partly from a desire to 
reward the peasants for their centuries of oppres- 
sion, but chiefly from motives of political self- 
preservation, the officials carried the day, and 
the Russian boor got land as well as liberty. 
It would be tedious to recapitulate the terms of 
emancipation, which must be still fresh in the 
memories of most of your readers. Suffice it to 
say that each male serf obtained an allotment of 
land, in addition to his cottage and garden, of 
which the maximum and minimum extent was 
calculated according to the fertility or otherwise 
of each district. e allotments ranged between 
two and a half acres and thirty acres. The 
peasantry obtained the ‘ perpetual usufruct’ of 
such lands for a small ge or fee to the 
ex-proprietor, regulated by officers of the Go- 
vernment; and can still acquire the freehold of 
it, by contract and arrangement, through the 
mediation of special officers named ‘ Arbiters of 
the Peace.’ The landed proprietors in this case 
receives the value of the land ceded in Govern- 
ment bonds, bearing 5 and 6 per cent. interest 
in terminable annuities, the peasantry reim- 
bursing the state by a payment of 6 per cent. 
on the advances made during a period of forty- 
nine years. The rent of the land was capitalized 
at a value which varied according to the district, 
and was fixed at the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Act; this made it optional both with the 
Janded proprietor and the peasant to cede and 
to purchase the land with the assistance of the 
Government. A deduction of 20 per cent. of 
the annual capitalized payment is made from 
the amount paid by the Government in the 
shape of annuity, and is levied by the proprietor 
himself from the peasants, either in kind or in 
money. Many proprietors, however, have re- 
linquished the 20 per cent., or have found it 
difficult to exact, and are therefore obliged to be 
satisfied with the $0 per cent. of the capitalized 
value which the State secures to them. Asa 
rule, the land was estimated at the emancipation 
at more than its real value. So that, even with 
the loss of 20 per cent. not recoverable from the 
peasant, and a further loss of 20 per cent. on 
the realization of the redemption bonds, the pro- 
prietor still gets a compensation that is about 
equal ‘to the selling price of his land in the 
present state of the market, which is, however, 
exceedingly low. The Polish proprietors in the 
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north-west provinces were averse to the arbitrary 
valuation of the land at the time of framing the 
act, and insisted on the appointment of commis- 
sions to determine the value of the rent. ‘They 
hoped to influence the commissions, but these 
were converted into weapons against the lords of 
the soil by General Mouravieff, who sent Russian 
officials to do the work, and issued an ordinance 
giving the proprietors only 80 per cent. of the 
rent capitalized, without even the option, as in 
Russia, of recovering the remaining 20 per cent. 
from the peasant. ter, those proprietors were 
forced by imperial ukase to sell any land that 
the peasants might wish to purchase with the 
assistance of Government, ‘There was a very 
general apprehension, I am told, last winter 
among the landed proprietors of Russia proper, 
that the same obnoxious ordinance, so subversive 
of the rights of property, would be applied to 
them, but the Imperial Government denied any 
such intention. Up to the Ist (13th) June, 
1865, the peasants had purchased freeholds to 
the extent of thirty millions sterling, of which 
almost one half was due by the proprietors on 
mortgages held by Government credit institutions. 
There had been 19,687 settlements with pro- 
prietors up to that date, and the land ceded had 
been bought at an average price of 34s. an acre. 
An allotment of about eight acres (the average 
holding of a male rr was thus purchased in 
freehold for about 13/. 12s.” 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE COLOURED 
CITIZENS OF THE SOUTH. 


Ar a large meeting of coloured citizens, 
held at Petersburg, Va., May 31, 1865, 
the following resolutions were offered, 
discussed and adopted :— 


‘* Whereas, This rebellion against the consti- 
tutional authority of the United-States Govern- 
ment has been waged for the purpose of extending 
and perpetuating the system of American slavery, 
and to establish a Southern Confederacy, on its 
basis. And whereas, God has, in his all-wise 
Providence, overthrown their power, and the 
leaders of this foul and gigantic rebellion have 
been taken as prisoners, and some of them have 
been indicted for treason against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. And whereas, the 
supremacy of the United-States Government has 
been maintained by the combined forces of the 
black and white soldiers on many bloody battle- 
fields ; therefore, 

** Resolved, That we, the coloured citizens of 
Petersburg, Va., and true and loyal citizens of 
the United States of America, claim, as an 
unqualified right, the privilege of setting forth 
respectfully our grievances, and demanding an 
equality of rights under the law. 

** Resolved, That we have vindicated our right 
to the full exercise and enjoyment of these rights, 
at Milligan’s Bend, Port Hudson, Fort Wagner, 
Olustee, Petersburg, and last, though not least, 
we had the distinguished honour of being the 
first regiment to march into that stronghold of 
rebeldom, the city of Richmond. 

% Resolved, That New Orleans in 1812, and 
Red Bank, Valley Forge, and other battles, 
fought both by land and sea, in the Revolution, 
hy the coloured man, present still stronger claims 
to our right to the ballot-box. 
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*‘ Resolved, That representation and taxation 
go hand in hand, and it is diametrically opposed 
to republican institutions to tax us for the sup- 
port and expense of the Government, and deny 
us, at the same time, the right of representation. 

** Resolved, That the fundamental basis upon 
which this our republican form of government is 
established, is, that all such governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

“ Resolved, That our colour nor former en- 
slavement is no just cause for our proscription 
nor disfranchisement, as the word white, nor 
slave, is not found in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

** Resolved, That our comparative ignorance 
is no just reason for our disfranchisement, as we 
can compare favourably with a large number 
of our white fellow-citizens, both natives and 
foreigners, in point of intelligence—many of 
whom can neither read nor write, and know 
nothing of the institutions of the country. We, 
therefore, hold that any discrimination made 
against us as a class that does not apply to them, 
is both unjust and wicked. 

** Resolved, That we cheerfully submit to an 
provision, however rigid, that will apply wit 
equal force to our white fellow-citizens, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have had all the 
facilities and opportunities for moral and intel- 
lectual development. 

** Resolved, That we have an abiding confi- 
dence in our present Chief Magistrate, Andrew 
Johnson, but fear much the influence of so- 
called Unionists, who have hitherto entertained 
the most inveterate feelings of hatred against 
the Government, of the United States, but now 
have taken the oath of allegiance to support the 
Government, with all their vindictive feelings of 
hatred against the coloured man, as such cannot 
expect justice at their hands, let reconstruction 
take place when it may. 

‘* Resolved, That our prayers shall be offered 
up to Almighty God, in behalf of the President 
and his Cabinet, that their influence and efforts 
may be used in the future for our political en- 
franchisement, as they have in the past in secur- 
ing to us our physical rights. 

** Resolved, That in the death of our beloved 
President, Abraham Lincoln, we have lost a 
patriot, a statesman, and philanthropist, whose 
loss we sincerely deplore, and that as he, in the 
natural goodness and generosity of his heart, 
proclaimed freedom to the slave, we trust in God, 
that his successor, President Andrew Johnson, 
may also use his influemce in according to us 
that equally sacred right—the elective franchise. 

** Resolved, That we scorn and treat with con- 
tempt the allegation made against us, that we 
understand freedom to mean idleness and indo- 
lence; but we do understand freedom to mean 
— and the enjoyment of the legitimate 
fruits thereof; for he that works we believe has 
aright to eat, and any person or persons who 
believe otherwise do not rightly represent the 
coloured people of Petersburg. 

** Resolved, That we have no feeling of resent- 
ment towards our former owners, but we are 
willing to let the past be buried with the past, 
and in the future treat all persons with kindness 
and respect who shall treat us likewise.” 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1864. 


FRENCH EMANCIPATION COM- 
MITTEE. 


In a previous Number we recorded the 
formation in Paris of a new anti-slavery 
organization, entitled the French Emanci- 
pation Committee, having for Honorary 
Presidents, M. le Duc de Broglie and M. 
Guizot ; for President, M. E.de Laboulaye, 
and for Honorary Secretary, M. Augustin 
‘Cochin. The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, anxious 
to welcome these gentlemen and their 
colleagues as fellow-labourers in the cause, 
adopted the following resolution, which 
was duly presented to the Duc de ‘Broglie 
by a deputation from London : 


“The Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have learned 
with extreme satisfaction of the formation 
in Paris of a new anti-slavery organization, 
under the designation of the French Eman- 
cipation Committee, whose object is to 
correspond with kindred Associations in 
America, England, and other countries ; 
to co-operate with them for the total abo- 
lition of Slavery ; to promote the education 
and assistance of the freedmen, and to 
publish information relating to this great 
cause of humanity. 

‘‘The Committee rejoice to perceive 
amongst the founders of the new Society 
some of the most distinguished abolitionists 
of France, whose labours so materially con- 
tributed to bring about the emancipation 
.of the slaves in the French Colonies, and 
whose position and influence, and well- 
_known devotion to the anti-slavery cause, 
are so many guarantees for the success of 
the work they have now undertaken. 

‘‘The Committee most cordially greet, 
with sentiments of the highest esteem and 
-respect, the Presidents and the members of 
the French Emancipation Committee, and, 
in tendering them the right hand of fellow- 
ship in their own name as well as on be- 
half of British anti-slavery friends, welcome 
them as co-adjutors in the great cause of 
negro —— 

e 
THOMAS =. (Chairman of Committee). 
L. A. CHaMEROVzOW (Secretary). 


THE PRO-SLAVERY SPIRIT. 


“Some of our contemporaries—in the West 
Indies especially—accuse us of misrepre- 
senting the tone and feeling of the day on 
the subject of a revival of the pro-slavery 
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spirit. We have asserted, and find no 
reason to retract the assertion, that in the 
oe character of the legislation for our 

est-Indian Colonies ; in the persecution 
of individuals there, who make known 
abuses and grievances which loudly call 
for redress ; in the systematic exclusion of 
able coloured men from places of honour, 
trust, and emolument, whenever this can 
be done without too t scandal ; in the 
difficulties which hedge round every at- 
tempt to obtain impartial investigations 
into acts of glaring injustice, and even into 
criminal exercises of despotic authority— 
as in the case of the St. Vincent riots—in 
the various immigration schemes devised 
to introduce foreign labour at the expense 
of the native population ; in the inordinate 
colonial expenditure ; in the excessive tax- 
ation to keep head against it, falling mainly 
upon the labouring classes: in all these, 
we repeat, we trace without difficulty the 
pro-slavery spirit, ever on the alert for 
opportunities to regain over the eman- 
cipated classes, that despotic authority 
which was abolished by the Emancipation 
Act. To this same ever-subtle, ever- 
aggressive element, do we trace that unre- 
strained sympathy with the Southern 
rebels, which found a vent in so many of 
our newspapers, in articles disparaging the 
North, vilifying its great leaders, slander- 
ing their advocates, and, in the teeth of 
facts, deliberately bolstering up the wicked 
and failing cause of a despotism founded on 
an alleged right of property in man. The 
same spirit inspired, in an unguarded evil 
hour, many of our public men to speak 
words of contempt for the North, and 
words of encouragement for the rebel South$ 
The same spirit is traceable in the acts o 
our Government in dealing with the feeble 
races of our colonial empire. It is per- 
ceptible still, in the tendency of some of 
our daily and other periodicals, to misre- 
present what is doing in the United States, 
to stir up strife, to exaggerate incidents 
that seem to tell for despotism, to detract 
from the importance and merit of those 
which are in favour of freedom. It is the 
same spirit which wars against progress of 
any and every kind; which must be en- 
countered, must be stubbornly resisted, 
must be overcome, trampled under foot, 
and destroyed for evermore. 

For persistent mendacity —we much pre- 
fer the braver Saxon word, lying—the 
Standard holds, perhaps, the most pro- 
minent place at present. Some credit is 
due to it for consistency in this particular. 
Unlike the Times and other journals we 
could name, it does not incline to the 
truth when the truth is established beycnd 
dispute, after a season of wilful untruth- 
telling, but pursues its course of mis-re- 
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presentation with a thoroughness worthy 
of a good cause. Were it not that mischief 
results from such a course, it might be 
left to die out of itself, but some people are 
still misguided by it, and it is not well to 
leave it unex To point out the de- 
linquencies we advert to, would occupy all 
our space, and require a daily sheet. We 
will content ourselves with only one speci- 
men as an illustration. On the 10th ult. 
we find the following in a leader ; 


** Modern history has shewn how Robespierre 
could cut off heads by the myriad in the name 
of humanity, and we have ourselves seen the 
Northern States enslave six millions of their 
Southern neighbours that they might give free- 
dom to little more than half as many coloured 
men, by whom that freedom was not desired.” 


. Leaving Robespierre to be dealt with by 
history—though believing he cut off heads 
in the thorough pro-slavery spirit of despot- 
ism—we would ask for the proof of the 
Northern States having enslaved ‘six 
millions of their Southern neighbours, to 
give freedom to little more than half as 
many coloured men, by whom that freedom 
was not desired.” One must think the 
writer of such a statement, and those 
who permit its circulation, are either totally 
ignorant of passing events, or wilfully mis- 
represent them. The laws of the Slave 
States, the late fugitive slave law, the 
police tions of the Southern States, 
read : ve bloodhounds, ee to hunt 
own the fugitive negro, the 40,000 re- 
fugee slaves in Sumit, the flight of the 
slaves to the Federal lines during the recent 
war, are so many facts—facts susceptible 
of immediate proof—which give the lie 
direct to this barefaced assertion. Et cui 
bono? Only in the hope of bolstering up a 
theory adverse to liberty and to the best in- 
terests of humanity; in other words, of 
keeping alive the pro-slavery spirit which 
the slaveholders’ rebellion partially re- 
vived, and making capital out of it, for 
future as well as present use. 

We regret to see this tendency manifest 
itself, because it is of bad example, and 
because it leaves us open to the animad- 
versions of ‘foreigners. M. de Mont- 
alembert has not failed to notice it in his 
admirable pamphlet, of which a review 
appears in our present issue. He shews 
how disastrous in its effect upon the public 
mind abroad was that statement of Earl 
Russell’s, made, as the Count felicitously 
puts it, ‘‘with his lordship’s unhappy im- 
prudence,” that ‘‘the South was fig ting 
for independence, the North for empire.” 
Assuredly a larger amount of misrepre- 
sentation was never yet brought within so 
small a compass, nor ever did so much 
mischief. When foreigners find our leading 
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statesmen—who, at least, have the credit 
of being well informed — so recklessly 
strengthening the hands of slaveholders in 
their wicked attempt to establish a slave 
empire, is it to be wondered at that the 
nation should be included in the censure 
with which ee | are visited? Fortunately 
the heart of the people is sound. They 
have sent some good men into Parliament, 
and we are sanguine that the next session 
will not pass without gains, not only to the 
cause of negro freedom, but to liberty and 
human rights in general. 








AMERICAN PUBLIC MEN ON RE- 
CONSTRUCTION AND NEGRO 
SUFFRAGE. 


Unper the above heading we purpose to 
present, so long as it may be useful to do 
so, the utterances of American public men 
upon the important question of Recon- 
struction and Negro Suffrage, in order that 
our friends may be kept informed of the 
state of opinion in the United States, in 
relation to what promises to be the crucial 
test of thorough abolitionism for the whole 


people. 


(The Hon. R. H. Dana at Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, 21st June last.) 


“* We have a right to require, my friends, that 
the freedmen of the South shall have the right 
to hold land. Have we not? We havea right 
to require that they shall be allowed to testify in 
the State Courts. Have we not? We havea 
right to demand that they shall bear arms as 
diers in the militia. Have we not? We 
have a right to demand that there shall be an 
impartial ballot. Now, my friends, let us be 
frank with one another. On what ground are 
we going to put our demand for the ballot for 
freedmen? Some persons may say that they will 
ut it upon the ground that every human being 
i an absolute and unconditional right to vote. 
There never was any such doctrine! We do not 
mean, now, to allow about one half of the South 
to vote. Why not? Why, the public safety 
does not admit of it. We put the condition of 
loyalty on every vote. 
‘* How have we done in this State? Half the 
le in this State are excluded from the ballot 
—the better half, we are fond of calling them ; 
no woman votes. We prescribe conditions for 
the men—whatever conditions society sees fit ; 
conditions of age; conditions of residence; con- 
ditions of tax-paying; and lately we have added, 
by a vast popular majority, the further high con- 
dition, that they shall have intelligence enough 
to read and write. Of course, there is no such 
doctrine as that every human being has a right 
to vote. Society must settle that upon this 
principle—*The greatest good of the greatest 
number’ must decide it. The greatest good of 
society must decide it. On what ground, then, 
do we put it? We put it upon the ground that 
the public safety, and the public faith, and the 
rights of those freedmen, require that there 
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shall be no distinction of colour. That is the 
ground upon which it can stand. They are not 
safe without itin their freedom. Why, to intro- 
duce to the voting franchise four millions of 
slaves is a revolution. If wedo not secure that 
now in the time of revolution, it can never be 
secured except by a new revolution. Do you 
want, some years hence, to see a new revolution ? 
The poor, oppressed, degraded black man, bear- 
ing patiently his oppression until he can endure 
it no longer, rising with arms for his rights—do 
you want to see that? Do you want to see 
them submit for ever, and not rise for their 
rights? No, neither, you say. Well, my friends, 
who cry ‘ No,’ if either of these things happen, 
it is our fault. If they never get their rights, 
or get them by a new revolution, it will be, in 
either event, our fault. Do you wish to have 
that blame rest upon you? No? Then, * Now’s 
the day and now's the hour.’ They are in a 
condition of transition—a ondition of revolu- 
tion ; seize the opportu .ity, and make it 
thorough ag , 


(Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts). 


“Tt is not my belief that in any one of the 
seceding States the time has yet arrived when 
its State Government can be re-established with 
safety. Whether the white man only votes, or 
whether the coloured man also votes, [ regard 
the movement at the present moment with inex- 
pressible concern. It has taken us four years 
to conquer the rebels in all of them. I would not 
run any risk—great or small—of allowing the 
same class of men to beat us by an appeal to fraud. 
They appealed to force, and were conquered. 
Let us hold on to the power we now have to do 
right, to protect the loyal, to rebuild the State, 
to re-establish society, to secure the liberty of 
the people and the safety of the Union. Let it 
be used with parental kindness and in the temper 
of conciliation. But—hold on to the — 
and, in the fear of God, let it be used. It was 
bought with the blood of more than a quarter of 
a million of heroes and patriots who have given 
up their lives for their country. Let us see to 
it that by no error of ours such torrents of human 
blood shall flow again. I think the loyalty of 
the South needs time for concentration. There- 
fore I think no reconstruction will be successful 
now, and therefore as a radical believer in the 
suffrage for all men of competent capacity, irre- 
spective of colour, or national origin, I the less 

t that coloured men are not now permitted 
to vote in the South. I do not believe their 
voting would prevent the failure which seems 
most likely to result from these experiments, 
and we may be glad not to have them involved 
in the catastrophe. They will vote by and by. 
Their votes will be wanted just as their arms 
were wanted. All people will yet see that, poor 
and ignorant as they are, they are on the right 
side, and that they can be neither cheated nor 
bullied into its betrayal or desertion. Mean- 
while they will be gaining in knowledge and in 
admitted capacity to exercise the political func- 
tions of citizenship. All the North will by and 
by agree that the theoretical superiority of the 
white masters, which did not prevent them from 
committing the most monstrous of all the blun- 
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ders and crimes of history, renders them in the 
eyes of practical statesmanship inferior material 
for go citizens to their am and unlearned 


en. 

“I deeply deplore the necessity of raising the 
eneral anotion of Sige for coloured men in 
the South thus early. had hoped that the 
last vag of heresy on that question might be 
first eradicated from New England, where it 
even now retains a foothold. I had hoped that 
the poor freedmen might have the opportunity 
of a brief future, unpredujiced by becoming im- 
mediately the subject of political controversy. 
For one, however, I still hope and believe that 
there need be no strife nor angry debate. We 
have reached a point where temperate, philoso- 
phical and statesmanlike treatment of grave 
questions has become easy, because it is of con- 
trolling and absolute necessity. We are to have 
an era of calm, wise, and yet brave and hopeful 
counsels. The people cannot afford other. They 
must and will resume control of public affairs, 
—sometimes too much entrusted to accident. 
And then the prejudices of tradition and the 
prices of politics will be alike dis , 

“ Allow me to add—that in the end, although 
for the present it may seem otherwise to casual 
observation, I do not expect to find the deliberate 
judgment of the President, who is an able 
statesman, and an honest patriot, differing from 
that of Massachusetts herself. In his reply to 
my own remarks, saree to him a 
delegation of gentlemen from Massachusetts, 
President emphatically declared his purpose to 
do his utmost to make the country ‘ 
nently free.’ The logic of events is irresistible. 
Thus far freedom has been constantly gaining, 
and it has held whatever it has gained. With 
patient, hopeful, and manly courage on our own 
part, the future is secure.” 


(The Hon. A. H. Bullock.) 


“ Provisional and preparatory government of 
the rebel States until their loyalt Il have been 
unequivocally demonstrated, and the extension of 
suffrage to all loyal men without distinction of 
colour, will supply the only rule of safety. If 
men are to be excluded from suffrage because of 
their colour, then in many of the rebel States a 
majority of the loyal men are to be disfranchised, 
and our future will be such as disloyalty may be 
pleased to give us. For I consider it almost 
equivalent to certainty, that if those governments 
are to be committed to the hands, exclusively, of 
two classes of whites, first to those (small in num- 
ber) who have been true to this Government 
during the war, and, second, to those others 
(much larger in number) who have been true to 
the rebellion, but who will now avail themselves 
of the proffered terms of amnesty, the latter 
class will vote down the former, and the mis- 
chiefs of secession will still, and I know not how 
long, remain to vex and imperil the Union. 
Therefore, I say, apply the axe to the root, else 
the shade and perfume and fruit of the poisonous 
tree will spread and embitter the life-time of 
another generation, even after we shall sleep. 

‘¢ T have alluded to the question of suffrage.as 
only one of policy‘and national safety. But 
national safety always lies in justice. After the 
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terrible sacrifices of this war, we cannot afford to 
me the eternal rights of human nature to 

the time or manner of expediency ; though, even 
in that limited view, the time has come, and ex- 

iency cries for the maintenance of principle. 
fan the words of a late English writer, used 
in the discussion of the question of grantin 
something like an approximation to universa 
suffrage in Great Britain. He says: ‘ Evil 
consequences never spring from reforms which 
are based on a principle of justice, unless when 
the reforms have been granted too grudgingly, 
or withheld too long!’ 

‘¢ Heaven grant that our government may not 
withhold them too long!” 


(The Hon. Charles G. Loring.) 


*¢ This, therefore, seems to be our position. On 
the one hand we cannot leave the black man to 
the tender mercies of Southern legislation and 
social influences, by admitting the former Slave 
States to resume their original State organiza- 
tions and privileges under the Constitution, be- 
cause the exclusive right of suffrage being con- 
fined to the white man, the black man would be 
thereby consigned to a condition probably worse 
than that of his former slavery. And on the 
other hand, if those States be allowed to resume 
those organizations and privileges, we cannot con- 
stitutionally interfere with their power to regu- 
late the right of suffrage, each within their own 
border. The only alternative seems to be to hold 
those States under military control, giving to 
them the utmost freedom in trade and social in- 
tercourse, and all other rights and privileges en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of the other States, ex- 
cepting the right of legislation and the election of 
members of congress; until, by the progress of a 
higher civilization in regard to human freedom, 
and the fitness of a free population from other 
States and from abroad, they shall be prepared 
for restoration to all the rights and privileges of 
States, consistently with security for the safety 
and the mental and moral cultivation of all 
classes of their citizens; or until an amendment 
of the Constitution shall have been obtained, 
abolishing the distinction of colour as a condition 
of suffrage.” 


(Governor Smith, New Hampshire.) 


“ The weakness, dependence, and ignorance of 
the race whose broken shackles have paved our 
way to victory, are so many potent reasons why 
its condition should no longer be left uncertain 
or insecure. This question of negro suffrage is 
one of those defences behind which Slavery will 
yet entrench itself, and by which it will seek to 

in some fragment of the power it has justly 
lost. If we would have an enduring and pro- 
sperous peace, we shall level every obstruction, 
concede nothing to the prejudices of Slavery, and 
ive the freedman the right to assert that man- 
ood efully at the ballot-box which he has 
so nobly proved on the battle-field Let no fears 
or apparent difficulties in the way deter us. 
There is no danger so great to a nation as the 
existence of a flagrant injustice in its midst, 
sanctioned and protected by its authority. Let 
us, therefore, be just, and hope for continued 
favour from the source of all prosperity.” 
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(Theodore Tilton.) 


**T think the true method of reconstruction is 
this: leave the conquered States under military 
government until their loyalty is proved suffi- 
cient to be entrusted with civil government. 
Meanwhile, let the military authority in each 
State make an enrolled list of all loyal citizens, 
without distinction of colour, including both old 
residents and new settlers; and then let the 
loyal citizens thus enrolled, and no others, but 
all these, represent themselves in a Constitutional 
Convention; and make a Constitution which, if 
possible, shall outshine that of Massachusetts. 

** What I lately saw in South Carolina makes 
me shudder at the thought of stripping the 
negroes of their just and needful protection by 
ballot against their former masters. 

“TI join myself, therefore, to those who will 
not rest, day or night, until the peaceful weapon 
of the ballot be lodged in the negro’s hand.” 








CHIEF JUSTICE CHASE ON NEGRO 
SUFFRAGE. 


THE opinion of the Chief Justice of the 
United States, on the question of negro 
suffrage, is of great importance. We re- 
joice to find him on the right side. The 


following letter from him to a Committee 


of coloured men of New Orleans is very 
encouraging : 
** New Orleans, June 6, 1863. 

** Gentlemen,—I should hardly feel at liberty 
to decline the invitation you have tendered me, 
in behalf of the loyal coloured Americans of New 
Orleans, to speak to them on the subject of their 
rights and duties as citizens, if I had not recently 
expressed my views at Charleston in an address, 
reported with substantial accuracy, and already 
published in one of the most widely-circulated 
journals of this city. Butit seems superfluous to 
repeat them before another audience. 

“It is proper to say, however, that these 
views, having been formed years since, on much 
reflection, and confirmed in a new and broader 
application by the events of the civil war, now 
happily ended, are not likely to undergo here- 
after, any material change. 

‘That native freedmen, of whatever com- 
plexion, are citizens of the United States; that 
all men, held as slaves in the States which 
joined in the rebellion against the United 
States, have become freedmen through executive 
and legislative acts during the war; and that 
these freedmen are now citizens, and conse- 
quently entitled to the rights of citizens, are 
propositions which, in my judgment, cannot be 
successfully controverted. 

“And it is both natural and right that co- 
loured Americans, entitled to the rights of citi- 
zens, should claim their exercise. ey should 
persist in this claim respectfully but firmly, 
taking care to bring no discredit upon it by their 
own action. Its justice is already acknowledged 
by great numbers of their white fellow-citizens, 
and these numbers constantly increase. 

* The peaien condition, however, under which 
these rig ts arise, seem to impose on those who 
assert them peculiar duties, or rather special 
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obligations to the discharge of common duties. 
They should strive for distinction by economy, 
by industry, by sobriety, by patient perseverance 
in well-doing, by constant improvement of reli- 
gious instruction, and by the constant practice 
of Christian virtues. In this way they will 
surely overcome unjust hostility, and convince 
even the most prejudiced that the denial to them 
of any right, which citizens may properly exer- 
cise, is equally unwise and wrong. 

‘Our national experience has demonstrated 
that public order reposes most securely on the 
broad base of universal suffrage: It has proved 
also that universal suffrage is the sure guaranty 
and most powerful stimulus of individual, social, 
and political progress. May it not prove, more- 
over, in the work of reorganization which now 
engages the thoughts of all patriotic men, the 
best reconciler avd the most comprehensive lenity, 
with the most perfect public security and the 
most speedy and certain revival of general pro- 
sperity ? 

“Very respectfully yours, 
“S,. P. Cuase.” 








FREEDOM AS AFFECTING THE RE- 
LATIVE POWER OF THE NORTH 
AND THE SOUTH. 


Tue subjoined admirable article is taken 
from the Cincinnati Gazette of June 29th 
ult., and we commend it to our readers as 
worthy of close study: 


** To show how the war, in freeing the slaves, 
will increase the political power of the dominant 
class of the South at the expense of the North, 
unless the freedmen shall be enfranchised, we 
have constructed the following tables. The first 
table includes all the States in which Slavery 
prevailed before the war, with the number of 
free negroes, the total of slaves, the proportion 
represented by adding ‘three-fifths of all other 
persons,’ and the number of slaves not repre- 
sented before the war, but who will, under the 
abolition of that institution, be added to the re- 
presentative population, the same as all free 
persons. 


Free Three- Two- 
States. = Negroes. Slave% ‘fethe fifths. 
Delaware.oe....+- 19,829 1,798 1,079 719 
Maryland ........ 83,942 87,189 52,313 34,876 
Virginia ....... «+ 58,042 490,865 294,519 196,346 
N. Carolina ...,... 30,463 331,059 198,636 132,423 
'S. Carolina. ....+-. 9,914 402,406 241,444 160,962 
Georgia ..seeeee.- 3,540 462,198 277,319 184,879 
Florida.......0... 932 61,745 37,047 24,698 
Alabama .....e+. 2,690 435,080 261,048 174,032 
Mississippi....... 773 436,631 261,979 174,652 
Louisiana ...... . 18,647 331,726 199,036 132,690 
Texas ...ee.ee0-. 355 182,566 109,540 73,026 
Arkansas. .....+0. 144 111,115 66,669 44,446 
Tennessee. ....... 7,300 275,719 165,431 110,288 
Kentucky ........ 10,684 225,483 135,290 90,193 
Missouri .......++ 3,572 114,731 68,989 45,942 


Total .....+++6 250,787 3,950,511 2,370,339 1,578,172 

“This table shows us that under the census 
of 1860, with the ratio of one representative in 
Congress to 124,183 persons, the slave States 
had a representation in that body of nineteen 
members derived from three-fifths of their slaves. 
That which they held as property, that to which 
they denied citizenship, gave them under the 


* 
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Constitution, the advantage over the free popu- 
lation of the North of nineteen members! e 
did not complain of this, as it was one of the 
‘compromises of the Constitution;’ but now, 
when Slavery is abolished, and the great ques- 
tion of reconstruction is before the country, it is 
well to keep in mind this property power which 
the South had possessed from the foundation of 
the Government, equal to the whole political 

ower in the House of the great State of Ohio. 

he total of three-fifths of the slaves of 2,370,339 
divided by 124,183, the representative number, 
gives nineteen members, as above stated. 

‘“We also see from the last column of this 
table the total of the two-fifths of the slaves that 
have not been added to the representative popu- 
lation, but which will be after the abolition of 
Slavery. This total is 1,578,172, which divided 
by 124,183 gives 13 as the addition to the re- 
yes power of the South in the lower 

ouse of Congress! 

‘‘ If the freedmen should not be enfranchised, 
the old slaveholding class of the South, in addi- 
tion to the absolute control they have hitherto 
possessed over the poor whites, will bave the ad- 
vantage over the North of thirty-two members 
of Congress, which these freedmen will give 
them. 

‘‘'The free population of the North, except 
negroes, carry votes to the ballot as well as 
members to the representative population. In 
respect to the free negroes, there is but little 
difference between the two sections. The follow- 
ing table gives the number of this class in the 
free States in 1860: 


Maine .. 1,327 | Illinois . . . 7,628 
N. Hampshire, 494 | Iowa . - 1,069 
Vermont 709 | Kansas . .. 625 
Massachusetts, 9,602 Minnesota . . 259 
Connecticut 8,627 | Wisconsin . «eee 
Rhode Island . 3,952 Michigan . - 6,799 
New York . . 49,005 | Oregon - 128 
New Jersey . 25,318 | California - 4,086 
Pennsylvania . 56,849 Nevada . . . 45 
Ohio. . 36,673 | neuen 
Indiana. . .11,428' Total . . 225,764 


‘‘ The total here of 225,764 free negroes in the 
North is 25,023 less than 250,787, the total of 
free negroes in the South before the war; so that 
in respect to the practical power derived from 
this class, the slave States had the advantage. 

“‘The number of whites in the two sections 
in 1860 was as follows : 


North . . . 18,667,147 
South . . . 8,039,278 


“Tf we add the free negroes of the two sec- 
tions, we had in 1860, of free persons in the 
North. . . 28,892,911 
South . . . 8,290,065 


** This population would give the: North 152, 
and the South 67 members. This would have 
been the first proposition had Slavery continued, 
though had not the South rebelled they would have 
continued to enjoy the advantage of the ‘com- 
promises of the Constitution,’ and no objection 
would have been made by the North. 

‘But under the abolition of Slavery the 
South gains an accession of 13 members, as 
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shewn above; so that, instead of the fair propor- 
tion of 67 members, that section will have for a 
voting population of 8,039,278, a representation 
of 99 members, while 120 per cent. more voting 
people in the North will have but 152 members, 
or 52 per cent. more than the South. Under 
freedom, therefore, without the enfranchisement 
of the freedmen, three voters of the South will be 
equal to seven at the North! Then, when it is 
considered that the old aristocrats of the South 
possess almost unlimited power over the poor 
whites, it will at once be perceived how powerful 
this ruling class will be made under freedom to 
all and votes only to a portion. This is on the 
supposition that those rebels are to be relieved 
from all political disability, and step forth in all 
the sovereignty they formerly possessed, with 
the — to their power which is above de- 
scribed.” 


ANTI-SLAVERY 





THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
CAPTURE OF A SLAVER-DHOW. 
Admiralty, July 20. 
A DEsPATCH, of which the following is a 


copy, has been received from Captain Bow- 
den, of Her Majesty’s ship Wasp: 


‘*H.M.S. Wasp, Seychelles, 
“*May 26, 1865. 

‘*Srr,—In compliance with Article 31, 

age 5, of the Slave-trade Instructions, I 
io the honour to report, that, on the 
night of the 12th of May, an Arab dhow 
was captured by the pinnace and cutter of 
this ship, under the charge of Lieutenant 
Charles C. Rising, at a distance of from 
eight to ten miles from the port of Zan- 
zibar, with 283 slaves on board. 

** She had a large crew of northern Arabs, 
who made a desperate resistance; but 
owing to the gallantry displayed by the 
officers, whose names are in the margin,* 
and their boats’ crews, the vessel was 
carried, the Arabs taking to the and 
to a boat they cut from the stern, but 
leaving three dead and thirteen prisoners. 

**T regret to say that John New (cox- 
swain of pinnace), the first to board, was 
killed, and three officers and eight men 
wounded. 

**T cannot speak too highly of the judi- 
cious way in which the attack was con- 
ducted, and the gallantry displayed by 
Lieutenant Rising, who has received three 
very severe wounds, 

** Lieutenant Theobald received a severe 
wound at the onset, but, notwithstanding, 
boarded, and afterwards remained in 


charge. 
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‘* By the prisoners’ statement there were 
seventy Arabs on board at the time of the 
attack, and by report from the shore 
twenty-five are missing of those who took 
to the sea. 

*“T beg to inclose the officers’ reports of 
their proceedings and the surgeon’s list of 


casualties. 
**T have, &., 
(Signed) “W. Bowpen, Captain. 
“To the Secre of the Admiralty, 
** Whitehall, London.” 


‘* Return of killed and wounded Officers and 
Men during the engagement and capture 
of an Arab Dhow, near Zanzibar, on the 
night of the 12th of May 1865, by the 
boats of the ‘ Wasp. 


*‘John New, coxswain of ‘the pinnace, 
spear wound of chest, killed; large blood- 
vessels divided. 

‘‘Charles C. Rising, lieutenant, sword 
wound of neck, very severe; all muscles 
left side of neck divided; sword wound of 
left hand, very severe; hand amputated. 
except little finger and thumb; sword 
wound of right thigh, severe; not danger- 
ous. 

** Charles B. Theobald, lieutenant, spear 
wound of the left wrist, very severe; spear 
went through the joint. 

‘William Wilson, midshipman, sword 
wound of back, severe; sword wound of 
right wrist, severe; some tendons and 
nerves divided. 

‘Oliver Norville, second captain fore- 
top, spear wound of abdomen, penetrating ; 
very dangerous. 

‘* John Cramer, captain afterguard, spear 
wound through forearm, very severe. 

*‘ John Williams, A.B., sword wound of 
forehead, severe. 

‘¢ Edward Thompson, A. B., sword wound 
of forearm, severe; wound of chest, slight. 

‘Charlies Treganna, ordinary, spear 
wound of back, slight. 

‘‘ William Springall, sailmaker’s crew, 
spear wound of forearm, slight. 

(Signed) ‘* Wm. E. O’Brizn, Surgeon.” 


In consideration of this service, Lieu- 
tenants Rising and Theobald have been 
ordered to be promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander as soon as they are respectively 
eligible; and the names of the other officers 
and of the men mentioned in the despatch 
have been favourably noticed. 








* Cutter— Charles Compton Rising, lieu- 
tenant; William Wilson, midshipman; and 11 
men. 

Pinnace — Charles Barstow Theobald, lieu- 
tenant; John James Ava Campbell, midship- 
man; and 13 men. 





SECESSION DEAD AND BURIED. 


WE cannot resist the temptation of insert- 
ing the following highly amusing squib, 
taken from the San Francisco American 
Flag. 
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GREAT FUNERAL. 


Died, in Richmond, Va., on the 3rd inst., of a 
severe attack of the Great Union Army, in con- 
vulsions the most violent—in contortions and 
writhings the most painful—The Foul Spirit of 
Secession. It was born in Charleston, 8.C., in 
1860, and though but four years old, it at one 
time possessed great vigour, but of late it has 
been in a declining condition. This horrid mon- 
ster, though cut off in its childhood, lived long 
enough to work great wickedness in the nation. 
It ravaged the land with fire and sword, it drank 
the life-blood of millions of men, and filled the 
whole country with lamentations of widows and 
orphans. It at last grew so detestable that even 
its friends, its foster-parents, showed the utmost 
resentment whenever called by its name, and 
now it is dead there “are none so poor to do it 
reverence.” 

The funeral ceremonies will take place at 
Charleston, 8.C., on the 14th of April, when a 
Grand Procession will be formed. 


ORDER OF PROCESSION. 


THE DEMON OF REBELLION, 
Drawn in a Flaming Car by Ignorance, Arro- 
gance and Knavery. 

Jerr. Davis AND HIS CABINET, 
with halters around their necks. 


Tue Reset Coneress, 
Two and Two, each with Cap and Bells. 


Tue Sprait oF NoLiiFIcaTion, 
As Chief Physician. 


PALL BEARERS, 
Slavery, State Sovereignty, 

Aristocracy, 3 Injustice, 

Inhumanity, 4 Anarchy. 


HIS SATANIC MAJESTY, 
( With his tail between his legs) as Chief 
Mourner. 


THE GREAT COPPERHEAD SERPENT, 
With his fangs drawn and head bruised by the 
Goddess of Liberty. 


Escort—Two Hundred Knights of the Golden 
Circle headed by Cl-m-nt V-ll-nd-gh-m in 
sackcloth, with brazen helmet. 

THE GODDESS OF DISCORD—In Weepers. 

In her right hand a torch expiring—In her left a 

bloody broken sword. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD AND AARON Bor, 
With Standard—Motto: “ Birds of a Feather 


flock together.” 


THE SourHERNER WHO was EQuat TO FIVE 
YANKEES (very gaunt). 
Standard— Motto : ** We've driven the enemy 
into Richmond !” 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE “ SupERIOR RACE.” 
In a donkey cart bearing this Motto—* We re- 
treat only that we may not be contaminated 
by the touch of base-born mudsills.” 


SecEss1on NEwsPaPER SCRIBBLERS. 
With Motto— We told you so !” 
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A Bopy or THE Enouisn Tory Nositiry, 
With Motto—'* The Bubble of Republicanism 
has burst, and blown us all to the devil.” 
Nassau BLocKkaDE RUNNERS. 
Motto—** Our occupation’s gone.” 
British Buitpers or REBEL CRvuIsERS, 

In weeds—Motto: “* The Confederacy has gone 
to look after the Alabama.” 

THE GENIUSES OF THE NEw-YorkK News, 
Beriau Browy, ETC., 

In their original blackness —Motto: “ The days 
of our ‘years are few and evil.” 

A Carr piled with Confederate Currency and 
Bonds, in reams, marked ‘* Waste Paper.” 


THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 
Standard— Motto : 
** Since I was so soon done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.” 








BIRMINGHAM LADIES’ NEGROES’ 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 


THE fortieth anniversary of this Society 
was held on Tuesday, the 30th May, in the 
Large Room, on Mrs. Joseph Sturge’s pre- 
mises. The number of ladies assembled 
was 113, including an attendance from 
Banbury, Leamington, Sutton, Erdington, 
Moseley, and Handsworth. The meeting 
was opened by reading the 4th of Philip- 
pians, a chapter particularly referred to in 
her last illness by Mrs. Lloyd, of Wednes- 
bury, one of the founders of this Society. 
The Treasurer read the statement of ac- 
counts. The income of the Society for 
1864 was 1331. 1s., 1s. less than last year, 
more than 10/. less than in 1862, more 
than 201. less than 1861. The Committee 
are desirous to bring up their income to 
the highest point it has reached, as this 
would enable them to increase the number 
of the grants they remit in aid of the 
schools for the coloured people in the West 
Indies, Africa, and America. A legacy: 
from Miss Sutcliffe, of Malvern, was an- 
nounced. The list of officers was gone 
through, and an addition of fresh names 
reported. The Secretary then read the 
Report. First in order, as the more im- 
mediate object of the Society, some facts 
were adduced bearing on the depressed 
condition of things in Jamaica erroneously 
attributed by some to a failure in the Act 
of Emancipation. It is clearly shewn in 
the following extract that causes inimical 
to prosperity existed years before the date 
of that Act, The passage is taken from 
the ‘‘ West-India Sketch Book,” published 
by Whittaker, in 1834, and narrating a 
visit paid by the author at a previous date. 
In speaking of St. Kitt’s, now a flourishing 
island, he writes: ‘‘ Many estates exhibit 
lamentable signs of departed opulence, in 
the ruins of buildings once the residence of 
wealthy owners, too many of whom have 
fallen victims to their own improvidence, 
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and brought beggary on their offspring, 
whom they had ,taught to expect unre- 
stricted wealth. In the larger island of 
Jamaica, where the habits of life among 
the proprietors were on a wider scale of mag- 
nificent extravagance, the ruins of splendid 
mansions speak more plainly the language 
of humiliation to their fallen pride.” 
Evidence of a later period was quoted, 
furnishing other causes of depreciation 
from a gentleman living in Jamaica occu- 
pying a high official position. Immediately 
after the compensation for the slaves eman- 
cipated from bondage had been paid, en- 
cumbered estates ceased to be cultivated. 
A return printed by the House of Assem- 
bly in 1843 shewed, that of 600 sugar-plan- 
tations, 300 were immediately dismantled, 
300 estates less in cultivation was 500,000U. 
less of work and wages. There was not 
alone a motive, but a necessity for the 
try to locate themselves as small 
settlers. Under Slavery the population 
decreased: in freedom it increased. The 
state of the country is bettered physically, 
and it has in a way risen morally; buat a 
great proportion of the community, hav- 
ing no profitable occupation, are idle 
from necessity. Capital and new sources 
of productive industry and trade are 
the cures for this state of evil.” In 
the agitation of the anti-slavery question 
now taking place in Spain, Cuba, and 
Brazil, much importance attaches to a 
right understanding of the causes, past and 
present, of the distress in Jamaica, In 
past times cholera and small-pox had been 
most afflictive dispensations, and at the 
present time long-continued drought occa- 
sions severe privation: added to this, the 
people have had to contend with a decrease 
of wages, and the increased price of the 
first necessaries of life since the beginning 
of the American war. Anglo-Saxon in- 
dustry, on their part, and attention to their 
education on that of proprietors, would do 
much to remedy the evils which the people 
have to endure. The report dwells with 
great satisfaction upon the formation of a 
thoroughgoing Anti-Slavery Society in 
Madrid, composed of influential persons of 
all parties. The attendance at its first 
meeting was numerous, and every one pre- 
sent gave in his adherence. The conviction 
is gaining ground in Cubaitself, thatSlavery 
is unchristian and unprofitable. In Brazil 
the subject is obtaining the earnest atten- 
tion of the Emperor and his wisest senators, 
with a view to the extinction of the system. 
Many interesting iculars relative to the 
missions on the West-coast of Africa were 
iven; and the opinion expressed by Mr. 
omas Clegg, of Manchester, to Lord 
Palmerston, was strongly approved, that 
if one-third: of the money spent in blockad- 
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ing the coast were to be expended in de- 
veloping the commerce in the interior, the 
prevention of the slave-trade would be more 
effectually secured, The liberal provision 
of the Russian Government for the educa- 
tion of the emancipated serfs by village 
schools, books, &c., and other means for 
training, was very satisfactory to the com- 
pany. A review of the wonderful progress 
made in the advance to complete freedom 
in America, remarkable in the last 
message of President Lincoln, with obser- 
vations on the affecting circumstances that 
marked his death, and expressions of warm. 
respect for his character, were of prominent 
interest to the meeting, as was also an ad- 
dress of sympathy to Mrs. Lincoln, which 
was signed by the ladies present, and which 
Mr. Adams, the American Minister, kindly 
undertakes to forward. <A resumé of the 
work of the past year for the freed people 
in America, and of the operations of the 
Gentlemen’s Society, was included in the 
report, which was directed by the meeting 
to be printed. 











THE FREEDMEN’S COLUMN. 


WE place on record, in this column, the 
following documents, for convenience of 
reference. In another place, reference will 
be found made to them, and to some others 
bearing on the question of interference with 
the rights of free labour. ' 


THE FREEDMEN IN VIRGINIA. 


Gen. Terry has issued the following order, de- 
fining the rights and privileges of the freedmen 
in Virginia: 

** Headquarters Department of Virginia, 
ichmond, Va., June 23, 1865. 


“GENERAL OrnpDERS No. 77. The laws of the 
State of Virginia and the ordinances of the dif- 
ferent municipalities within the State having 
special reference to, and made to restrain the 
personal liberty of free coloured persons, were 
designed for the government of such persons 
while living amid a population of coloured slaves ; 
they were enacted in the interest of slave- 
owners, and were designed for the security of 
slave prorerty ; they were substantially parts of 
the slave code. 

* Slavery has been abolished in Virginia, and 
therefore, upon the principle that where the 
reason of the law ceases, the law itself ceases, 
these laws and ordinances have become obsolete. 
People of colour will henceforth enjoy the same 
personal liberty that other citizens and inhabi- 
tants enjoy ; they will be subject to the same re- 
straints and to the same punishments for crime 
that are imposed on whites, and to no others. 

“‘Vagrancy, however, will not be permitted ; 
neither whites nor blacks can be allowed to 
abandon their proper occupations, to desert their 
families, or roam in idleness about this depart- 
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ment; but neither whites nor blacks will be re- 
strained from seeking employment elsewhere 
when they cannot obtain it with just compensa- 
tion at their homes, nor from travelling from 
place to place on proper or legitimate business. 
“Until the civil tribunals are re-established, the 
administration of criminal justice must, of neces- 
sity, be by military courts; before such courts 
the evidence of coloured persons will be received 
in all cases. 
** By command of Major.-Gen. A. H. Terry, 
Ev. W. Smiru, Asst. Adj.-Gen.” 


The following order from Gen. Hartsuff re- 
gulates negro labour : 


** Head-quarters District of the Nottoway, 
etersburg, Va., June 22, 1865. 


‘*GENERAL OrvERs No. 8. Until the civil 
authority is fully restored, no more public meet- 
ings will be held within the limits of this com- 
mand to establish a fixed price for negro labour, 
or make distinctions prejudicial to the in- 
terests and limiting the freedom of the blacks. 
Such meetings are combinations, which will re- 
sult in injury to both parties. The proceedings 
in this respect of those already held are dis- 
approved. 

**Commanding officers of counties will see that 
the amount paid for labour is sufficient to meet 
all the necessary expenses of food and clothing, 
besides a reasonable sum for the contingencies 
of sickness, &c. No difference in price for the 
same amount, kind and quality of labour will be 
permitted between whites and blacks. All the 
circumstances in each case will be carefully con- 
sidered, and when a former master hires his 
former slave, and in addition keeps, feeds, and 
clothes his family or some of his young or old 
and helpless relatives, who would otherwise be- 
come a tax and burden upon the labourer, the 
cost of their maintenance will be considered as 
a part of the labourer’s wages. 

** If the labourer is hired by the year, the rate 

r month may be reasonably less than when 

ired from month to month. 

‘* Measures will be taken to insure the fulfil- 
ment of contracts on the part of both parties, 
and the interests of each will be looked to equally. 

‘**Commanding officers of sub-districts will 
have these directions strictly carried out. To 
this end, and for the purpose of keeping them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the condition 
of affairs “ae their charge, they will visit all 
the stations of troops within their respective 
commands once each month. 

** By command of Maj.-Gen. Harrsurr, 
*“ Geo. A. Hicks, Asst, Adj.-Gen.” 


WILL THE FREEDMEN WORK FOR WAGES ? 


*,* The question whether freedmen will work 
for wages is answered affirmatively by the St. 
Louis Dispatch, which cites several cases that 
have come under its observation, where freedmen 
have not only labsured, but laboured harder than 
they ever did in a state of Slavery. Among 
other cases, it gives that of the largest slave- 
owner in Missouri, who formerly held a high 
position in the United-States Government. This 
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mete is delighted with the change from 
lavery to freedom. The Dispatch says: 

‘**He had fairly tried the experiment, and 
found that his old servants were worth twice as 
much under — as they were under the old 
slave régime. He gives them a proper share of 
all the produce they raise, and after furnishing 
them with dwellings to live in, and teams and 
tools to work with, his care and responsibilities 
end ; while they are at work early and late pur- 
suing their labour with tireless energy, in order 
to secure food and clothing for their families, and 
a modest competence for future years.” a 

*,* Great demand for negro labour exists in 
Maryland. The farmers there are paying fifteen 
dollars a month to males, and from ten dollars 
to twelve dollars to females for fieldlabour. The 
supply is still short, and agents have again been 
sent in different directions to make contracts and 
induce immigration, notwithstanding their re- 
cent expulsion from Richmond. 

*,* Among the traders who lately arrived at 
Cincinnati to purchase dry goods, was a former 
slave of Jeff. Davis, named Montgomery. He is 
54 years old, and quite intelligent. He was 
Jeff. Davis’s slave over twenty years, and served 
him as carpenter and machinist on his brother’s 
plantation of 2000 acres. The entire 2000 
acres are now cultivated in cotton by his former 
fellow-bondmen, who, he says, are working in- 
dustriously and more effectively than under the 
former rule. 

One of the New- York Herald’s correspondents, 
who has lately been through northern Alabama, 
states that that region is almost one continuous 
field of cotton. The planters have given their 
attention to the business again this year almost 
as much as in ante-rebellion times, and the 
growing crop looks very fine. 

The negroes are working for their former mas- 
ters for wages, and the new labour-system ap- 
pears to progress very well. 

THe FREEDMEN IN Fior1pa.—Gen. Howard 
has received a report from two agents of his 
Bureau sent out to travel through Florida for 
the purpose of informing both employer and em- 
ployé as to their present relations, and to give 
them such advice and instructions as might, 
under the circumstances, be necessary. They 
give a hopeful account of freedmen’s affairs, 
and say that the planters generally acquiesce in 
the new régime, and acknowledge the imperative 
necessity for coloured labour in that State. 


NEWS FROM LEVI COFFIN. 


( From the ** Freed Man ;” newly published in » 
London.) 


On the second day our office was often well filled 
with my friends calling to see me, so that I could 
do but little business ; on the third day our Board 
met. S. P. Chase, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, who was on his return 
from the South, met with us, and gave us much 
valuable information in regard to the state and 
condition of the Southern States. He is a warm 
advocate of negro suffrage. Joseph Simpson of 
Manchester was also with us: he was much in- 
terested in hearing Judge Chase talk. On the 
fourth day I visited the “*home” on Walnut 
Hills for the helpless refugee women® and chil- 
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dren of..he African race under our care, with 
Joseph Simpson ; and then on the fifth day, at 
five in the morning, we started for Camp Nelson, 
in Kentucky, 126 miles from Cincinnati. We 
found 2500 women and children, and 3000 
coloured troops at that. camp. Many of the 
women and children are very and 
coming in every day; many are sick. The 
average deaths are about ten, or from ten to 
twelve per day, mostly children. We are send- 
ing supplies of clothing, and are about to send 
ten more teachers and two matrons to that camp. 
600 children should be in school now at that 
place, one school only in session of sixty little 
girls regularly ; the adults are being taught more 
or less. We have bought twenty-five additional 
cooking-stoves for the camp. We were much in- 

with our visit. We had a crowded meet- 
ing in the evening among them; I talked to 
them awhile, and then Joseph Simpson ad- 
dressed them for some time in a very lively and 
interesting manner, and seemed to interest and 
please them very much; then several coloured 
men addressed the audience. We visited them 
in the various wards of the camp, and in their 
tents and huts, and sick wards aud hospitals, and 
examined their scarred and lacerated backs. One 
woman, whose back is not yet well, had been 
terribly beaten because her husband bad enlisted 
in the army; and the wives and children of all 
coloured soldiers are free by Act of Congress even 
in Kentucky, which is still a slave state. Many 
come in who are not the wives and children of 
soldiers, and are protected. We have a great 
work upon us; our field is large. J. M. Walden 
is now visiting the camps in Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and West Tennessee. 


WHAT THE NEGROES SAY ABOUT WORKING. 


(From the Correspondence of the Cincinnati 
Commercial.) 

A most excellent, kind-hearted, liberal and 
enterprising gentleman, who was from the first 
opposed to secession—a pioneer from the North, 
and one of the first settlers from Albany—Mr. 
Tift—volunteered to take me in his carriage on a 
little tour of inspection. We were accompanied 
by two proprietors of convenient plantations it 
Was proposed to visit. 

At the first plantation, two miles from town, 
belonging to Mr. Cutliffe, all were out in the 
field but old Ben, who, after chaining up a very 
violent and villanous-looking cur, to whose neck 
was gracefully attached, by a chain, a stick of 
wood, came forth and bowed low before his massa 
and company of visitors. Mr. Vason, a promi- 
nent lawyer in Albany (at one time in the 
Georgia Senate), did the examination on one 
side, occasionally intruding a modest cross- 
question. 

“Ben, how many on this plantation would 
work without being driven ?” 

“Well, Massa, dah’s Milly an’ Isaac,” &c., 
counting them on his fingers ; the result of 
which process was that, in his opinion, about 
half of the workers only could at present be re- 
lied upon. 

“ Do you think,” said I, “it would make any 
difference with these lazy ones, if they were al- 
lowed to work for themselves?” 
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“* Don't tink it would, Massa.” 

‘* But supposing they had alittle patch of land 
fenced off—each a little farm to himself, where 
he could live by himself with his wife and chil- 
dren—don’t you think some of the lazy ones 
would work then ?” 

 ¥es, massa,.1 tink dey would.” 

Encouraged, I asked him another question, for 
I was beginning to be surprised at the indepen- 
dence and apparent intelligence of the old slave, 
who looked any thing but a promising subject at 
first; and at first all his answers were one way 
—on the one side of his master and in favour of 
Slavery, as he 5 igs not to have been de- 
finitely informed that his former status as a slave 
was about to be materially altered. (I fear it is 
still a doubtful problem with too many.) Thus, 
his first answer to what he thought of freedom, 
was, lightly, ‘‘1’s allus been free mysel,” looking 
towards his master, who nodded approvingly; but 
as soon as he appeared to get an inkling that it 
was a proper time to express his genuine senti- 
ments, both his manner and replies materially 
altered, shewing that he was not the senseless 
clod he appe to be, and such as unprejudiced 
men would be likely to mistake him, but very 
evidently a reasoning creature, that, as soon as 
released from bondage, discovered himself. 

**Can you read, Ben 2?” said I. 

** No, massa.” 

* Would you like to learn?” 

‘¢ Dat I would, massa, mighty well.” 

** What effect do you think learning to read 
would have on the idle and foolish, who don’t 
appear to be disposed to work unless they are 
forced to?” 

“ | tinks it would steady ’em, massa.” 

Old Ben brought me a water-melon, and while 
we were eating, the old chattel startled his mas- 
ter by a sudden aggressive movement of his in- 
tellectual machinery : 

** Massa William” (addressing his master), 
‘“*da’s one ting, if the slaves gwine to be free, 
what's gwine to become o’ de ole folks 2?” 

‘What do you think should be done, Ben?” 
said I, interposing. 

* I tink you, Massa William, ought to take 
care ob ’em.” 

* But,” said his master, ‘“* why should I do that 
when you are free?” 

‘* Cause I done work for you, massa, all my life. 
You got my labour: when I can’t work no more, 
you have to take care o’ me.” 

‘* Well, but that labour of yours, Ben, I havn’t 
got now; it’s all spent if the slaves are freed.” 

** Can’t help dat, massa; dat not my business. 
You has had de work; I haint had it. Now, 
what am | gwine to do if you don’t take ker o’ 
me? Ef I had been allowed to keep my own 
labour, I would now hab enough. Dat’s so, 
massa !” 

Well, but suppose I have not got any thing 
to en you with, Ben?” 

‘You got de land, massa. You jis gib me de 
use ob a little patch o’ Jand, I take keer ob my- 
self; you needn’t feed me.” 

**Ha, ha!” said I, “gentlemen, there is the 
problem. It is your own fight. I ain’t in.” 
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Rebietos. 


Slavery and the Slave-trade ; their effects 

upon the condition of the Natives of Africa 
and upon the principal Chiefs and other 
Agents of this criminal traffic. 


THE above is part of the title of a very 
interesting tract, printed in the Spanish 
language, into which it has been translated 
from MS., by Juan B. Cabrera, and pub- 
lished at Gibraltar, at the Military Library. 
The writer is an English gentleman, well 
known for his philanthropic efforts, and 
whose purpose is to show the Spanish na- 
tion what has been the conduct of the 
multitude recently freed in the United 
States, and to demonstrate thereby that 
immediate and complete emancipation 
everywhere is not only desirable but prac- 
ticable. He also exhibits, by extracts from 
ancient writers on Africa (Francis Moore, 
1738; Leo Africanus, 1490 ;) and from modern 
travellers (Dr. Barth, 1849—55 ; De Chaillu, 
1863; Dr. Livingstone, 1864;) the deso- 
lating results of the slave-trade upon the 
native population, which is decimated to 
feed it; and by passages from American 
periodicals and other documents, shews 
the safety and practicability of immediate 
emancipation. 

Although this little work is addressed to 
Spaniards, it might be perused with profit 
by others. The circulation of it in Spain 
has been considerable, and we cannot doubt 
but it will be productive of good. It is 
written in a y Christian spirit, and we 
shall be glad if any of our friends, hav- 
ing opportunities of communicating with 
Spaniards, will undertake to forward copies 
to their correspondents. We shall be glad 
to furnish them with the requisite herd. 


The Victory of the North in the United 
States. By M. te Comre Monrarem- 
BERT, one of the Forty of the French 
Academy. Paris: E. Dentu. 


M. pE MonTALEMBERT again employs his 
brilliant pen to commemorate the victory 
of the Federal Government over the rebel- 
lion of the slaveholders. It is to. be re- 
gretted that readers are not numerous 
enough in this country, for works of this 
class, to justify the publication of transla- 
tions of them at individual cost ; for writers 
of the power of M. de Montalembert, albeit 
their facts may not be new, have a way of 
submitting them, which impresses them 
strongly upon the mind. To the charms of 
a style admirable for its elegance and per- 
—s the author of this pamphlet brings 
that power which earnestness alone can 
impart. We cannot say that M. de Mont- 
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alembert adds weight to the well-known 
incidents of the terrible struggle soon so 
happily terminated ; this, indeed, was not 
to be expected; but his deductions and 
comparisons are strictly original, and shew 
the thoughtful philosopher, endeavouring 
to eliminate from passing events something 
that shall edify his countrymen, and cause 
them to regard the civil war as a phase in 
the history of the world and of nations, 
which should teach them a lesson. We 
rejoice to see how closely he adheres to the 
bare facts of the early stages of the contest, 
when as yet war had not been forced upon 
the North, and how concisely he sets forth 
the true causes of the rebellion. It is 
quite true all this has been done by our 
own writers, but it is well it should be 
done by so eminent a French scholar for 
the enlightenment of his countrymen. In 
France, where a name is more than amongst 
us as an authority, because people have 
not there equal facilities for acquiring 
from independent sources an intimate 
knowledge of contemporaneous events, such 
a work as this of M. de Montalembert’s 
is certain to exercise great influence; and 
we therefore rejoice the more in its ap- 
pearance. What surprises us most is to 
find so thorough a knowledge of the ques- 
tion, so profound an appreciation of its 
numerous subtle points, so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with its history in detail ; prov- 
ing the deep interest the writer has taken 
to follow it up, step by step, and to pursue 
it through all its ramifications. In the 
most felicitous manner M. de Montalem- 
bert dwells upon the fact that republican 
—let us say democratic—institutions in the 
United States have passed through the 
severest trial, and have not been found 
wanting. He suggests that had France 
been exposed for only four months to a 
civil war so trying as that which desolated 
the United States for as many years, the 
people would have accepted any Ceesar who 
relieved them ofjits many evils ; whereas 
the American nation remained stedfast to 
their democratic principles, carried out 
the war to its bitter end, and continued 
—after the final victory—its former way. 
He does not fail to express indignant sus- 
picion—and fully justified is he in so doing 
--at the tone and Cemeanour of some of 
our statesmen and of our journalists during 
the struggle, contrasting them with the 
attitude assumed by the masses—especially 
of the manufacturing districts—who, even 
when starving, refused to believe in the 
South and Slavery; from which circum- 
stance one would be led to deduce that 
the popular instinct is usually right. He 
adverts in terms of well-merited con- 
tempt to Earl Russell’s now celebrated, 
though untruthful aphorism, that “the 
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South fought for independence, the North 


for empire,” and says that, had this been, 


so, his sympathies would have been with 
the former ; and then proceeds to shew how 
fallacious, yet how mischievous, was such 
an affirmation from such a source. He be- 
lieves that the pro-Southern manifestations 
amongst us were due to a ‘*‘ momentary 
aberration,” a charitable view of the de- 
plorable fact, which we wish we could con- 
cur in. We believe the cause of this pro- 
Southern sympathy lay far deeper, and 
was traceable to a hatred of democratic 
principles and to a jealousy of their suc- 
cess; and that these, again, were due to a 
perverse ignorance of facts, easily ac- 
cessible, but blindly, wilfully disregarded. 
Be this as it may, the effect abroad was 
most deplorable. 

We concur most heartily in the brilliant 
eulogy of Abraham Lincoln, penned by 
M. de Montalembert, and in the encou- 
raging view he takes of the probable course 
of Andrew Johnson and of the nation. 
Having the most unbounded faith in prin- 
ciples, we believe there will not be retro- 

ession, though perhaps the political en- 

chisement of the coloured people may 
be delayed. We have read M. de Monta- 
lembert’s pamphlet with deep interest, and, 
we hope, with profit, and consider it to be 
one of his most valuable contributions to 
the anti-slavery literature of the day. 


Appeal in behalf of the Freedmen of the 
United States. By G. pE Fruice. Paris: 
Grassart, 3 Rue de la Paix. 


THIS is an oration in every respect worthy 
of the reputation of the author of the 
History of the French Protestants. It was 
delivered on the 25th of June last, in the 
Temple of Toulouse, and was published at 
the request of the Religious Tract Societ 

of that city, for the benefit of the Freed- 
men of the United States. The oration is 
in French, and is addressed to M. de Fe- 
lice’s countrymen, with a view to stimu- 
late them to help forward the work com- 
menced by the Paris Freedmen’s-Aid Com- 
mittee. It sets forth the causes of the late 
war with great clearness, and shews up the 
horrors of the system of Slavery, the abo- 
lition of which, in the United States, the 
learned Professor believes will lead to its 
extirpation in Brazil and Cuba. An inter- 
esting letter from the Hon. C, C. Leigh, 
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dated from London, 21st of June last, giving 
an account of the condition of the Freedmen 
and of their prospects, is appended to the 
oration, which, in its pamphlet form, is to 
be had not only in Paris, but at Toulouse 

Lyons, Geneva, Lausanne, Neuchatel, and 
Brussels, 


Emancipation of the Slaves in the United 
Stutes of America. By the Rev. Gui- 
LAUME Monop. Paris: Meyrueis, 174 
Rue de Rivoli. 


TuHE Rev. Guillaume Monod is well known 
in philanthropic circles; and in this ora- 
tion, delivered at the Oratory in Paris on 
the 28th of May last, also lends his earnest 
eloquence to the cause of the Freedmen. 
It is an admirable address, in every respect 
worthy of the truly eminent Christian 
pastor who penned it. 


Avbertisement. 





On the first of August, a day ever memorable 
in the history of the anti-slavery cause, will be 
published, by the Freedmen’s-Aid Society, the 
first Number of a Monthly Magazine, to be 
entitled 


THE FREEDMAN. 
Price 'I'wopence. 





This Magazine will be devoted to the interests of 
the freed people in the United States of America. 
It will contain articles contributed by distin- 
guished native and foreign writers ; also accurate 
and interesting reports from all parts of the 
United States in which the freedmen are located ; 
as well as brief reports of meetings in this 
country ; acknowledgments of contributions sent 
to the Freedmen’s-Aid Society, and such other 
information as may appear desirable to be intro- 
duced. 

The Magazine will be demy octavo in size, 
and will form a valuable medium for advertise- 
ments. 

The friends of freedom are earnestly solicited 
to aid to their utmost in securing for it a large 
circulation, not only by obtaining it themselves, 
but by inducing their friends to take it, and by 
subscribing for extra copies for gratuitous cir- 
culation. 

The communications and suggestions of corre- 
spondents will receive the most careful attention. 

Orders for the ‘* Freedman” to be sent for the 
present to Arliss Andrews, Printer, 7 Duke 
Street, Bloorhsbury, W.C. 
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